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DIALOGUE I. 


THE LITTLE WEST INDIAN, 


Coons Cxeiu and his Caroline were 
ſettled at a ſmall but beautiful houſe, 


which ſheltered it from the unfriendly 
North Eaſt. In front, over a ſmall lawn 
fringed with ſhrubs, and ſhaded by a few 
venerable beeches, appeared the Channel, 
and behind were a lofty ridge of chalky 
downs, enlivened by. innumerable flocks 
of ſheep, and in ſome places. varied with 


Within an eaſy morning 's ride of his 
ſiſter, - and happy in the improving 
graces of his daughter, Colonel Cecil 
ſeemed 10 be a man whoſe ſituation was 


— 


% 


vol. 1. 'B * diſturbed. 
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diſturbed by hearing, that Captain 
Sedley, his moſt intimate friend, was 
dead in Jamaica, Where he had ſome 
years before married and ſettled; and 
that to Colonel Cecil he had committed 
the management of his fortune and that 
of his three children, two of whom he 
had ordered to be immediately ſent to 
England, and placed there, as his exe- 
cutor ſhould direct; the other was yet 
an infant. The letter which contained 
this intelligence was brought by a negro 
ſervant, who informed the Colonel, that 
he had attended his young Maſſa and 
< little Miſs” to London from Portſ- 
mouth, where they landed; and that, 
at the houſe of the merchant with 
whom Captain Sedley correſponded, they 

awaited the Colonel's orders, 
However unwilling he was to leave 
his retirement, this obliged Mr. Cecil to 
go to London, which, after a ſhort con- 
ſultation with * Woodfield, he deter- 
mined 


r D 
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mined to do immediately, in order to 2 


acquit himſelf towards the memory of 


his friend, who had entruſted him win 
ſo ſacred a chatge. Caroline in che 


mean time remained with her aunt, who 
in a few days received from Colonel 
Cogn the following letter 
Tou muſt adviſe me, my . 
« ſiſter, how to act in regard to my. 


ec great anxiety. The boy, a fine little 
« fellow almoſt nine years old, has been 


cc ſo ſpoiled on one hand and neglected 
et on the other, that he muſt, be placed 
et immediately at ſome proper ſchool, 
„et and I have choſen that where your 


younger boys have done fo well - but 
ee the little girl is the moſt intereſting 
« little creature I have ever ſeen, and 1 
cannot diſpoſe of her, without having 
5 your opinion I almoſt fancy you 


would be better pleaſed, if I were to 
bias her down with me, and I know 
* 2 uo you 


4 * ,* DIALOGUE I, 


you ud take the trouble to in- 
« ſtruct my Caroline in the little pre- 


; «c parations it will be neceſſary to make | 


cc for her, if we indeed determine to 
« ſend her to ſchool. I find that miſ- 
< truſt of the conduct of his wife, which 
« embittered the life of my poor friend, 
ee and, 1 fear, haſtened its cloſe, was the 
dc reaſon of the dying charge he gave to 
« his executor.in Jamaica, to ſend over 
< the two elder children to me imme- 
i, diately,—And his correſpondent hints 
'« to me, that it is highly probable the 


4 lady is by this time married again. 


„ Adviſe me, whether to ſend my little 
es charge to ſchool, or bring her down 
d to Weſt Hill? There is one awkward 
c circumſtance attending this latter plan; 


& a black female ſervant, who broughit 


ee her up, and from whom it will be 
« very painful to wean her. 1 ſhould be 
« ſorry to - undertake this fe paration 
6 * n I fear, Mimnbah 

10 muſt 
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« mut accompany us. I expect to hear 
« from you by the return of the poſt, 


« and with moſt affectionate love to all 


« the dear girls, 1 am yours: moſt. 
9 . 1 
8. F 

1 Woodfield plainly perceived from 
the purport. of his letter, that her bro- 
ther wiſhed to take into his own houſe, 
or that ſhe ſhould receive into her's, the 


infant daughter of his friend. Ever de- 


firous to gratify him, ſhe anſwered his 
letter in fuch a way as determined him; 
and in a few days, having firſt ſettled 
her brother at the ſchool, where his 
younger nephews were, he arrived with 
his Weſt Indian ward and her black 
attendant. The beauty and engaging _ 
ſimplicity , of the little orphan, Ella 
Sedley, intereſted the whole party in her 
favour, while the affectionate heart of 


> Woodfield felt that tender com- 


e Paſſion, 


* 
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her the place of the mother, who ap- 
peared to have abandoned her. She 
foreſaw alſo much advantage that might 
_ accrue to Caroline, from her being en- 
truſted with the care of the little girl, 
of which ſhe found her extremely deſi- 
rous, In attending to the œconomy of 


her dreſs, to making and repairing the 


cloaths of her ward, ſhe would learn 
what would hereafter be folidly uſeful; 


and would herſelf acquire habits of pa- 


tience and attention, by inſtructing her 
in ſuch — as 1 was capable of 
F . 

The arrangement then was made, that 
little Ella ſhould be received into the 
Colonel's houſe, and be brought up 
under the care of Caroline, ſuperin- 
tended by her aunt, The two families, 
though inhabiting different houſes, lived 
amol — together, and the 

daughters 


paſſion] which difpoſed her to fupply to 


— 
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3 of Mrs. Woodfield were as 
much pleaſed as their couſin, with this 
little acquiſition to their ſociety. | 
Ella was obw of their morning par- 
ties, while they fat round the work- table; 
ſhe. had never been taught to work, and 
Henrietta undertook. to be her inſtruct- 
reſs; but her patience was put to very 
ſevere trials, and little Ella was often 
contriving how to eſcape from her aſſi - 
duous teacher, to flide off to Mimbah, 
her dear Mimbah, who was ſo glad to 
ſet her upon her knee, and talk to her 
about „ dere own. dear country, or 
when the weather was not cold, ſaunter 
with her round the garden, then come 
ſhuddering in, and ſay, which Ella failed 
not to repeat, Oh! dis England, col 
col place! One morning in early ſpring, 
Ella who had been for a walk with her 
fable nurſe, entered with this exclama- 
an. and went trembling to the fire. 
Ars. Hoodßeld. Does my little Ella 
B 4. then 
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- then wiſh: to leave this cold cold place, 
and go back to Jamaica? 

Ella (fighing ). Oh no not if ] was 
to ſay © good bye” to Jour” my Wed 
Engtih mamma! 

Elizabetb. But you he another 
mamma, your own mamma there, Ella; 
and beſides, you think” it a mae 

| place than this. 

Ella. When papa was et Hay 
Mimbah fay now, that poor Papa is gone 

beyond, beyond blue mountains; and 
Ella never ſee him no more 


Mrs. Woodfield. And does Mimbah 


then wiſh to go back? 


beſt. 
Mrs. Widfeld You ce now, my 
dear girls, how ſtrong is that habit 
which attaches even ſlaves to their native 
country, and that our ideas of the hor- 
rors of that ſtate we call ſlavery, cannot 


| all 2 well founded, * this negro wo- 
EOS © : man, 


Ella. den love her own country 
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man, who knows that ſhe is free here, 


who is miſtreſs of her time, and hass 
every thing found for her, without an 
other work than the little attendance _ 


ſuch a child requires, prefers her own 
country where ſhe was a ſlave, and liable 
to be beaten or turned into the field on 
the caprice of her miſtreſs. _ - 
Caroline. How turned into the eld? 
Mrs. Woodfield. There are different 
ſets of ſlaves—ſome are employed, as we 


employ our ſervants, for domeſtic pur- 


poſes, and are called houſe negroes; 
another ſet are occupied, I am ſorry to 


ſay, as we employ our horſes and OXCnz 


while others are directed, like our carters 
and plowmen, to drive them. When an 
houſe ſervant miſbehaves, it is a' fre- 


quent puniſhment to ſend them! into the 
field; a "circumſtance: ſo mortifying to 
their pride, that it has been often known 
vive them to deſpair and death, 


ee Poor creatures! I am per- 


A B $ | ſuaded, 


| | 
fo reset . 


ſuaded, my dear mamma, that I ſhould be 
unhappy in that country; I could not 
bear to ſee my ſellou-ereature in fuch a 
Kare." / - 
Mrs. Woodfield. A * i up 
there, and accuſtomed to it, has not the 
leaſt idea, that theſe unhappy men are 
of the ſame ſpecies; they no more feel 
hurt at ſeeing them compelled to labour 
or ſutfering puniſhment, than perſons in 
this, not accuſtomed to thint, do, when 
they ſee a team of horſes, or a yoke 
of oxen, and the driver ee his 
Whip. 

Caroline. And beſides the diſtreſs it 
would be to me to ſee theſe poor people, 
1 ſhould be overcome with heat, and 
haraſſed with the inſects. 

Mrs. Woodfield. Thoſe are undoubt- 
edly.i inconveniencies; but there are peo- 
ple who prefer, notwithſtanding, the lux - 
uries and conſequence they can enjoy 

in the | . to being confounded 
| among 
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among the crouds of opulent people in 
England, where they muſt pay very 


dear for the neceſſaries of life, which 7 


thoſe who have eſtates enjoy there in 
profuſion; as to the heat, their houſes 
are calculated to mitigate that incon- 


venience, and they have contrivances 


againſt being annoyed by the reptiles 
and inſects with which all hot countries 
are infeſted: The ſcenery in many parts 
of the iſlands, is extremely beautiful. Ia 
Jamaica there are trees, not only larger 
and more magnificent than the fineſt 
timber in England, but of perpetual 


verdure; and the forms of the palmeto, - 
the cabbage · tree, and many others, are 


ſo unlike what Europeans are accuſtomed 
to ſee, that they give an air of grandeur 
and novelty to the landſcape not ealy. to 
deſcribe. The ſea - ſnore abounds with 
Mells of the greateſt variety and beauty, 
and. what, perhaps, wave be. a much 
greater 


» 
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greater recommendation to fome perſons, 
_ excellent turtle. | 


Elizabeth. That could be only to 


epicures, mamma; for they are moſt diſ. 
-guſting animals to look at. Is it of 
their ſhells, that combs and other things 
of that ſort are made? | 

Mrs. Woodfield. I underſtand, that the 
' ſhell of the land tortoiſe is harder, and 


| rakes a much finer poliſh; but that it is 


more rare ; and the combs, tooth-picks, 
and other things, we generally uſe are 
made of the upper ſhell of the amphi- 
bious tortoiſe, or turtle. Theſe fre- 
quent the ſandy beach of the ſea in the 
Weſt Indies, where they conceal their 
eggs; and thoſe which eſcape the vari- 
ous animals that Jive upon them, are 
hatched by the heat of the fun. The 
eggs reſemble a ſtring of little balls, 
covered with ſomething like leather; 
N the inſtant * young turtles eſcape 


8 from 


gran grsss r 
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from their confinement, they uſe their 
fins to run into the ſea; where other 
enemies, as fiſh and birds, wait to de- 
vour them; ſo that out of the great 
number of eggs, which ſometimes 
amount to many hundreds, depoſited by 
a ſingle turtle, not one in ten attains 
the ſize which renders them an object 
to an epicure. Let 
Henrietta. And 81 are 6 they caught 
mamma? 

Mrs. Wood field. When they go on 
ſhore to lay their eggs, the negroes, who - 
know the places they frequent, go down 
to the ſhore, and, intercepting their 
flight to the ſea, turn them, after which 
they have no power to uſe their fins, 
but remain a defenceleſs prey, till the 


perſons have collected as many as they 
can. — Another way of taking them, is 


by ſtriking them with an inſtrument 
called a harpoon, as they float on the 
ter. The air in "theſe" tropical re- 


gions 
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gions is i much clearer than in 
Europe, at leaſt ſo much more ſo than 
the air of England, that objects at a 
great diſtance. are ſeen more diſtinctly 
than here; and the ſame difference is 
' obſerved in regard to the ſea - objecls 
are ſeen many fathom under water with 
a clearneſs, ſuch as moſt . ſtreams 
hardly allow us. N 

Caroline. Les, and ſo thoſe ſharks 
are ſeen, of which one has heard ſuch 
frightful ſtories, particularly one recited 
in a poem I was reading this morning. 
© Mrs. Woodfeld. You mean that of 
Bryan and Percene, by a Doctor 
Grainger. —It is not in my mind an 
happy ſubject for a Fun er 
horrible and diſguſting. 6 Fa Wes 

Henrietta. What are ſharks? | 

Mrs, Woodfield. Very large and fright 
ful Alb, which devour not only, other 
fiſh, but men. They are moſt frequent 
in oh: tropical * but are ſometimes 


ſeen 


2 
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ſeed in thes Bay of Biſcay; and ſmall _ 
ones have been taken even in the 


Channel. Theſe hideous monſters fol- 
low the ſhips which we ſend to Guinea 
to convey ſlaves to our, colonies; for of 
theſe unhappy men, women, and children, 
a great number die on their. paſſage, 
and are thrown into the ſea, 

Caroline. And what right have we to 
do this? It is working even to den 
of it. 

Mrs. — To your young Sy 
generous nature it appears ſo, as it muſt 
indeed to every unadulterated mind 
but there are perſons who undertake 
to plead for it, on various grounds 
firſt, on that of cuſtom; which is an 
argument that might equally be brought 
ſorward to ſupport any abuſe or wicked- 
neſa: then on neceſſity; as if God had 
created one race of men, with hecef- 
Aries Which could not be relieved but 


by the OT 1 tears: Of another. 


inet. "4 we | . "Ip | 
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5 T hen, it is bid, that the negroes are 
happier, as ſlaves to Europeans, than they 
are in their own country. This remains 
to be proved; and we can certainly never 
prove it.—[ have converſed with perſons 
who have been preſent at negro ſales, 
and they have aſſured me, that: ſo far 
from feeling. themſelves happier, theſe 


miſerable victims of commercial avarice 


exhibit the moſt affecting ſymptoms of 
deſpondence and anguiſh. 81 


Henrietta. But, mamma, * ate 


they black? 
_ Mrs. Woodfield. 1 can _ ve you no 
other reaſon, than that it has pleaſed 
God to make them ſo; as it was his 
Pleaſure to make us white. — Another 
race of men in North America are of a 
copper colour; and the Aſiatics, within 
certain degrees of _ are of n 
dae of yellow. ö 2 
Caroline. Pedro, es ou Rivers 
ferrant, 2 * dranght: with hien 
{1 AW i from 


* 
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from the” Eaft ladies, is an Aſiatic, is * 
he not? „ RE 
Mrs, Woodfeld. Yes, you Sender | 
he is not black like Mimbah, nor fair 
like Engliſh people, but of a tawny 
complexion, with ſtrait coarſe black hair; 
he came from Bengal: but in the northern 


parts of the Continent of Aſia; which 


is a part of China, the Chineſe and 
Tartars become fair, yet ſtill with a par- 
titular caſt of countenance, : 
- Elizabeth. But Hottentots are black. 
Mrs. Weodfield. Hottentots are Afri- 
cans. The Cape of Good Hope is in 
Africa—and the natives differ little from 
the negroes we are accuſtomed to ſee. 
Elizabeth. Some of the flowers I have 
ſeen in hot-houſes, come from theſe 
places; that delicious' Cape Jaſmine, 
and many others. How charming the 
country muſt be, where ſuch DT 


1 grow wild! 


* 


* 
„ 


— 
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Mrs. Woodfield. We are apt to 1 
ſo, becauſe we cultivate theſe plants here 
with difficulty, and value them in pro- 
portion to the trouble they give us but 
the Hottentot, who perhaps paſſes by 
them as frequently as we do by the 
blackberry and the briar, has not, [ 
believe, the reputatian of loving per- 


. | fumes, and undoubtedly, with the moſt 


 perfe& indifference, makes the little fire 
he has occaſion for, with- the wood of 
Plants, which. we purchaſe here at a 
great expence, and hardly contrive to 
preſerve in a languid exiſtence by the 


help of artificial heat. 


Henrietta. But we, mamma, who — 
plants, ſhould have pleaſure in ſeeing 
thoſe, which we admire here in an im- 
perfect ſtate, grow in the perfection 
which they have in their native climate. 

Mrs. Woodfield. 1 am not ſure of 
that, Henrietta, —1 have heard per ſons 

| who 
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who have travelled in the South of 
Europe, and whoſe turn of mind led 
them to ſuch obſervations, ſay, that 
coppices of myrtle, which are frequent 
there, are by no means beautiful, and that 
they felt no regret at ſeeing the peaſants 
of the Mediterranean Iſlands carrying 
from "theſe myrtle ſhades bundles of 
ſmall faggots, ſuch as we call bavins, in 
England, to light their fires. [The ideas 


we gather, while we are very young, 


from poetry or romance, which, like all 
other ideas acquired at an early period 
we ſeldom think of inveſtigating after- - 
wards, make us take it for granted, that 
myrtle bowers and orange groves are 
extremely delightful; whereas, by the 
natives of countries. where they are 
found, they are not valued more than 

we value our orchards, or our \under- 
wood of aſh, oak, and hazlwe. 


Caroline. 


9 
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Caroline. If then the African or 
Aſiatic ſee no particular charm in theſe 
ſpicy flowers and rich fruits, what 
attaches them ſo much to their country, 
where they are liable to become the 
prey of wild beaſts, and where, from the 

accounts I have read, famine often re- 
duces them to the neceſſity of eating 
inſects and other things, from which 
one's mind recoils with horror; whence 


_ ariſes that attachment, which, it is ſaid, 
theſe ſayage nations feel, each to their 


own foil? 

Mrs. Woodfield. It fremis to be by a 
wiſe diſpenſation of Providence, that 
this love of our native country is im- 
planted in the human breaſt Were it 
not ſo, the moment a better climate and 
country were known, thoſe who were 
the worſt off, would come in crouds and 

overrun the more fortunate countries, 
which would thence, be ever the prey of 
| | | ſtrength 


ſtrength and of neceſſityjuſt as the 


Danes and Norwegians once haraſſed 


England with : continual incurſions, as 


ſoon they found that (barbarous and 


uncultivated as it then was) it was a 
better land than the more northern 
regions, where their lot had fallen. 
Caroline. 1 have often e in 
reading the Hiſtory of England, how 
ſtrange it is, that the country, which 
is now ſuperior at ſea to all Europe, 
and ſafe from the moſt powerful armies 
that any other power can -raiſe, ſhould 
once have been the prey of ſo inconfi- 
derable a people as the Danes, and have 
been obliged even to __—_ * from | 
that petty nation. | 
Mrs. Woodfield. The fortunate amt "3 
is the effect of civilization and of com- 
merce, in which our inſular ſituation, as 
well as the genius of our people, gives 
us particular advantages. Tbe preju- 
A of ner European nations, have 
1 operated 
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operated as checks to induſtry and to 
the ſpirit of trade. In France, formerly, 


and ſtill in Germany, Spain, and Italy, 


a noble family was degraded by any of 
its branches entering into commerce; 


and, however rich an individual not 


born noble, might have become by re- 
ſpectable induſtry, he was held down by 
the contemptuous pride of nobility, who 
ſtill refuſed alliance with him as a 
roturier“.— But, in England, we diſdain 
thoſe narrow prejudices, and perhaps 


go almoſt into the contrary extreme, by 


attaching too much veneration to the 


poſſeſſion of mere wealth. However, this 
capability of aſpiring to become mem- 
bers of the legiſlature, and even to nobi- 


lity; which is given to our merchants 


and tradeſmen, is one great cauſe of our 


commercial proſperity. and riches, and 


forms one among many other reaſons 
why an Engliſhman is, and ought to be 


bh koste Breaker of the hound. af 
| attached 
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attached to his country.—With him it 
is not only natural, but acquired, by the 
refle&tions he is continually able to make - 
on the advantages he enjoys; but with 
the ignorant and unlettered ſavage it 
ſeems to be inſtiact. The Laplander, 
who, in his own miſerable reh lives 
half the year in a ſubterraneous cave, to 
ſhelter himſelf from its rigour, and 
paſſes that period in darkneſs as well as 
cold; who ſupports his ſqualid frame 
by the ſmoked fleſh of rein deer; drinks 
train oil; and whoſe ſummer travels are 
over deſarts, which afford little elſe but 
a particular kind of leathery moſs; this 


wretched being, to whom, in our opinion, 


nature ſeems to have behaved like acruel 
ſtep-mother, is yet-ſo unhappy in being 
removed from his inhoſpitable country, 

that he ſickens and pines to death amidſt 
the comforts and plenty of England. 
The ſanie predilection acts on, the 
Hottentot native of the Cape: there 


9 * 
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os 


have penn many inſtances of theſe people 
having been taken when very young by 
the European. ſettlers on their coaſt, | - 
taught to read and write, and inſtructed I Su. 
in ſuch. other arts as contribute to the lig 
comforts of life; yet, after all this. pains ing 
beſtowed upon them, they have ſeized | Ale 
the firſt opportunity to eſcape, and re- bre 
th turned to the ſociety of their Hottentot I och 
Wh relations. It is this inſtinct which you 
makes poor Mimbah anguiſh for her I wit 
.yams and plantains, even in a country I will 
where ſhe was a ſlave. To us, who look I ſtrit 
upon theſe people as ſavages, it ſeems 1 
firange; but without a more deep inveſ- beer 
tigation, we may account for it by re- I con 
collecting how natural it is for the mind I vor. 
to look back with complacency on thoſe mor 
ſcenes where we firſt became ſenſible of I glob 
our exiſtence - where that exiſtence was ve 

unclouded by the cares and folicitudes 
of our more advanced years; while the 
ope ning world ſeemed to ſmile upon vs, 
R 


* 
* 44 


and, if we were ſenſible of ſorrow, it was 


* 
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only of that ſort which produces 

The tear forgot as ſoon as ſhed..· 
Such ſcenes always recur to us with de- 
light, and we often fancy that in return- 
ing to them, we ſhould again be happy. 
Alas! it is not always ſo Experience 
breaks this charm as well as many? 
others; I will one day or other relate to 
you ſome paſſages in the life of a perſon 
with whom I am well acquainted, that 
will, perhaps, put this truth in a very 
ſtriking light. 

In the mean time, as little Ella hos 
been the occaſion of our carrying our 
converſation to ſo many quarters of the 
world, I beg, that before we go for. our 
morning's walk, you will find on the 
globe the different countries of which 
we have been ſpeaking. And let vs 
from this leſſon reflect, that what we call 


"EY, 
* 3 


happineſs depends, after all, leſs on · local J 


!. * % cCircum- 


— 


circumſtances than on the habits of our 


„ For where to find the happieſt ſpot below 
Who can direct, when all pretend to k now? 
«© The ſhuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
% Boldly proclaims'the happieſt ſpot his on 
Extols the treaſures of his ſtormy ſeas, 
And his long night of xevelry.and eaſe. 
% The naked Indian panting at the line, 
, Boaſts of his golden ſands and palmy wine; 
- £, Baſks in the glare, or ſtems the tepid. wave, 
„ And thanks the gods for all the good they gave. 
* Such is the patriot's boaſt: where'er we roam, 
His ficſt beſt country ever is at home. · 
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RS. WoopritLD. I promiſed, my 
dear girls, a few days ſince, to tell 
you what it was that made me uneaſy 
—I will now keep my word; but it 
was not till this morning that a letter 
by the poſt ſo far appeaſed my anxiety, 
that I could venture to communicate to 
you the ſubject of my pain, without 
communicating alſo a Portion of the 
pain itſelf, 0 

You recolle& that, towards the end of f 


a ve. 


the winter, buſineſs carried me and your 


uncle Cecil for a few days to London. 
I was one morning fitting in the 
parlour, at the houſe of my friend Mrs. 
Berkley, having ſome letters to write 
which prevented my going out with 
now. 1 c2 | her, 


* 
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her, when I heard a ſingle rap at the 


door, given with a timidity which made 


me believe it was ſome humble ſolicitor 


for charity. Mrs. Berkley, whoſe purſe 
is ever open to the plea of diſtreſs, has, 
of courſe, many of theſe petitioners, and 


having bur little time for diſcrimination, 
ſhe is ſometimes miſtaken in the objects 


ol her bounty. I have on other occa- 


ſions remarked, that her ſervants, and 


particularly an old butler who has lived 


above thirty years in the family, are not 


unfrequently rude and inſulting to theſe 
candidates for the bounty of their miſ- 


treſs; not only, perhaps, becauſe they 
give them trouble, but becauſe they 
intercept part of that generoſity. which 
would otherwiſe be , e 
by themſelves. . 

As 1 make i it a rule never to n 
with the domeſtic arrangements of my 
friends, I forebore to remark to Mrs. 
Berkley what I had * though, as 

I went 
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] went to London merely on buſineſs, 
and was often at the houſe of my friend 


alone, when ſhe was engaged abroad, 


I had ſegn inſtances of. this unfeeling 
conduct in ſeveral of her ſervants, par- 
ticularly this maitre d'hotel, which 
occaſioned me to attend with earneſtneſs 
to the following dialogue; after a very 
humble rap at the door, and a ſurly 
inquiry from the porter as to what the 
perſon wanted, who appeared at it, and 
who aſked if _ pt was at 
home — N 
Porter. Netheii is not at "IE — 
Young Woman. Pray, Sir, do not ſhut 
the door, but be ſo humane. as:to tell me 
when I can ſpeak to her? | 
Porter. Not to-day, miſtteſs; for ſhe 
won't be at home till five o'clock—and_ 
ſne won't ſee nobody of an aſternoon. 
Young Woman (with a deep ſigb). 
Pray, Sir, give me leave io aſk if there is 
03 not 


—— 
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not a nv witches Ro 1 could 
ſpeak to? ee 
Porter. No, my pretty dear; the gen- 


tlewoman is gone to market, and won't 


be within theſe two hours. | 
Young Woman. A gentleman, W 
who ſpoke to me the laſt time I 2 
a Mr. Higgs 
The Porter now, laughing aloud, called 
to Higgs, who coming up, I heard the 
other tell him there was a ure girl 


waiting for him in the hall. Ty 


His anſwer was not as but 


when he ſpoke to the paor petitioner, 
I éſoon heard enough of his rude and 


brutal manner of treating her, to induce 
me to interfere. She was going from 


the door in tears, when I haſtily 


followed her, and, without attending to 


the account by which Higgs would 
have directed my inquiry, I deſired her 


to accompany me into the parlour. 
; be 
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| The poor girl trembled ſo much that 
ſhe. could hardly ſtand; and her tears 


ſeemed to be checked by fear” and 


agitation. I enquired whether I could 


not act for Mrs. Berkley in her abſence, 


and how I could render her ſervice? / 
She anfwered, with great modeſty, that 
Mrs. Berkley had been repeatedly very * 
good to her, and had been pleaſed to 
promiſe - that ſhe would ſtill befriend 
her in the diſpoſal of ſome trifles of her 
own work, by making which ſne endea- 
voured to ſupport her brothers and an 


infant ſiſter : for we are, madam,” 2, Nd 


my ct a family of orphans.” = 
Tears, which the had reſtrained while 
I talked to her, now ſtreamed from her 
eyes; 1 bade her be comſorted, with the 
aſſurance, that not only Mrs, Berkley 
would © befriend her, but that 1 alfo, 
though my power was leſs, ſnould have 


great ſatisfaction in aſſiſting the ſucceſs 


of ber virtuous: induſtry for fo pious a 
& 4 = 8 
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purpoſe. The poor young girl ſeemed 
greatly re- aſſured by what I ſaid, and 
attempted to regain compoſure enough 
do relate to me the particulars I required 
of her, but ſhe failed; and it was only 
by repeated queſtions that 1 learned all 
the circumſtances of her e ea 
hiſtory, | 
Her father was a fieutenant in an 
Highland regiment, and at the com- 
mencement of the war had quitted the 
humble retirement in which he managed 
x0 exiſt on his half- pay; and being ſoon 
after ſent abroad, had been wounded; 
not ſo ſeverely as to diſable him from 
ſervice, but ſo as to oblige him to 
return home. A fever ſeized him in 
London; and, being at a good diſtance 
from his native country, from his wife 
and children, his ſpirits were ſo much 

depreſſed, that he ſunk into a ſort of 
torpid melancholy, and the military ſur- 
geon who 22 him declared, that 
he 
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he muſt either go to his native country, 
or riſk-dying by the moſt lingering and 
cruel of all diſtempers. 
health, and of his finances, equally dif- 
abled him from undertakings ſuch a 
journey. He knew it was altogether as 
much impoſſible for his wife and children 
to come to him, and therefore he con- 
cealed from them the . and} 3 
mined to die in ſilence. ; 4 
A Scotch ſoldier, ene es with 
better fortune than his officer; had found 
an aſylum in Chelſea Hoſpital, con- 
trived to find him out, and as poor 
Maccarryl had been greatly beloved in 
the regiment,” this honeſt veteran was 
ſtruck with horror at ſeeing him re- 
duced to ſuch a condition; not having 
the power to aſſiſt him himſelf, the only 
expedient he could think of was, to write 
into Scotland, to inform ſome of his 
own friends of Lieutenant Maccarryl's 
ſituation, and deſiring they would in- 
px 9 form 


The ſtate of his 
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form his wife how ill he was. The poor 
woman, with Flora, who was the eldeſt 
of her children, two little boys and a 
girl of five years old, ſet out imme- 
diately on their long and melancholy 
journey; with the utmoſt difficulty they 
the unhappy huſband and father in a 


' | langviſhing and almoſt hopeleſs illneſs; 


his pay was already mortgaged; to the 
agent; his family had diſpoſed of every 
thing to procure the means of reaching 
him from ſo great a diſtande; and being 
now in a place where every neceſſary of 
life is ſo dear, with a family of ſix per- 
ſons and the chief ſupport. of it ſuffering 
under a cruel illneſs, a more deplorable 
ſituation could hardly be imagined. 
Two of Lieutenant Maccarryl's mi- 
litary friends, who, notwithſtanding his 
endeavours to ſuffer ſilently, diſcovered 
his wretched: circumſtances, exerted 
themſelves to the utmoſt of their power 
FEI, « - On 


— 


on his behalf, and the diſtreſs of the | 
family was for a while mitigated, - But 
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the illneſs of Maccarryl had made too 


great a progreſs; the advice he had 
obtained came too late, and, within ſix 
weeks after the arrival of his eee 
a itt! 1; 7 | 
His two friends: were by this time re. 
turned to the ſeat of war; ſo that the 
helpleſs widow was among ſtrangers, at 
a great diſtance i from her home and 
country, unuſed to every kind of buſi- 
neſs, and ignorant how to proceed even 
in obtaining the ſmall penſion allotted 
for the widows of officers. This how- 
ever was obtained, but how were they 
to live till the firſt quarter was payable? 
Mrs. Maccarryl, though diſpoſed to 
every exertion, knew nothing of thoſe 
arts by which in a great city a living may 
be obtained. The daughter of a ſoldier, 
ſhe had paſſed her youth in going with 
her parents from one place to another; 
- c<6 | and 
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and in ſuch an itinerant courſe little can 
be acquired beyond reading and writ- 
ing. It might however have been ex- 
pected that, from her early experience of 


a life attended with difficulty, ſhe would 
have learned firmneſs of mind, to con- 


tend with it now. But unhappily the 
reverſe was the caſe; Mrs. Maccarryl 


was as helpleſs, and as much diſpirited 
by her preſent calamity, as if ſhe had 


been always accuſtomed to eaſe and 
proſperity. Her health ſuffered from 
the ſad ſtate of her mind, and Flora ſaw 


her declining every day without having 


any means to help her, or knowing one 


friend in London to whom ſhe could 
apply for advice or afliſtance. 


In this exigence, and with the care of 


her two brothers and her infant ſiſter 
greatly depending on her, poor Flora 


found that ſhe muſt either exert herſelf, 
or ſee her mother and theſe poor little 
ones expoſed to the ſevereſt inconve- 

niencies. 
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niencies. In walking about London ſhe 
obſerved the artificial g flowers that are 


expoſed at the ſhop windows. for ſale, 
and ſhe fancied ſhe could make them. 


But ſhe had neither inſtꝭ uction nor ma- 
terials. A very few: of theſe. laſt ſhe 
purchaſed with all the money ſhe could 
raiſe by the ſale of a ring given her by 
her godmother in Scotland. The want 
of the former her own ingenuity. ſup- 
plied; and ſupplied ſo well, that ſhe fold 
her firſt little bouquet at a warehouſe in 


Oxſord- ſtreet for ſeven ſhillings. In- 


ſtead however of applying her gains to 
any preſent purpoſe, ſhe laid out half 

in buying ſome faded flowers at the 
ſame ſhop, with a deſign to take them 


to pieces as a leſſon, both as to their 


make and the articles of which they 
were compoſed; and with the other half 
of the money ſhe purchaſed waeren 
ſor the ſtock. in . alteren in 


Her 


/ 
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Her mother, now diſcovering that ſhe 
could be of ſome uſe, tried to learn the 
art alſo, and, by continual practice, they 
acquired ſuch facility and neatneſs that 
their work began to repay them. The 
firſt payment of the little penſion be- 
came due, and the unfortunate mother 
looked round upon her children ny an 
rl leſs deſponding. 

But to thoſe who labour only: to wr 
and live but while they can labour, 
fickneſs is doubly calamitous. It was 
now the middle of ſummer. The boys, 
one of nine, the other of ſeven years old, 
went to a cheap day- ſchool near the 
ſmall lodging they inhabited in one of 
the new ftreers near Tottenham-court- 
road; here they caught the meaſles, 
and before they recovered, it was com- 
municated not only to their little ſiſter, 
dut to poor Flora, and, what was till 

more alarming, to their mother. 


1 | The 
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The children recovered very ſlowly, 
but this [cruel diſeaſe had entirely put a 
ſtop to Flora's: manufacture; who, ii 
and enfeebled as ſhe was, had been the 
principal nurſe to the whole! family; 
but fatigue and the diſtemper together 
had nearly overcome the ſtrength of her 
mind and of her frame: of herſelf how- 
ever ſhe had not much time to think, 


whatever ſne might ſuffer, for her mo- 


ther became alarmingly ill; the re- 
mains of the diſorder ſne had ſtruggled 
through, hung about her, and it was 
ſoon too evident that it had fixed upon 
her lungs. The apothecary who at- 
tended her declared, that ſhe' had no 
chance of recovering unleſs ſhe imme- 


diatelyremovedintothe country. Flora 


ſtruggled very hard to obtain this. 
The people who had now for ſome time 
been in habits of purchaſing artificial 
flowers of her, had diſcernment enough 
to ſee the merit of ſo much fortitude: 
NFL ' 7 and 
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and induſtry in ſo young a woman; and, 


though to beſtow pecuniary aſſiſtance is 
a thing ſeldom or never thought of by 
perſons in ſuch a line of life, however 
affluent they may happen to be, the 
maſter of the ſhop undertook to make 
their caſe known to a woman of great 


fortune in the neighbourhood, | who was 
pleaſed to have it known that ſhe gave 


away great ſums in charity to indivi- 


duals as well as to public inſtitutions. 


This lady took up the cauſe of Mrs. 


Maccarryl and her family with ſo much 


zeal, that the heart of Flora over- 
flowed with gratitude 3 the mother and 


=the children were removed to neat lodg- 


ings at Chelſea, and the lady came her- 
ſelf to ſee her, leſt five guineas, and 
deſired to hear occaſionally how ſhe 
went on, for which purpoſe Flora had a 
direction to the country- houſe about 
ſeventy miles from ve whither 
thei — had „ 


' E * | 
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But neither change of air, nor ary 
other remedy, could conquer the fatal 


diſeaſe which had fixed itſelf on Mrs. 


Maccarryl; it gained upon her with 
more and more rapidity, till about two 
months after her removal ſhe alſo died, 
a few days before her penſion became 
due; and Flora found herſelf and the 
orphan children without any 3 
but on the bounty of her new friend; 
for during the latter part of her mo- 
ther's illneſs, her manufacture was. ne- 
ceſſarily ſuſp ende. 
Imagine, my children, what n bes: 
been the fituation of this poor unſor- 
tunate girl. Half dead with grief, and 
worn down with fatigue, ſne bu 
over the remains of her dead parent, 
for whom ſhe knew not where to find 
the means of performing the laſt ſad 
offices; and, in an agony little ſhort of 


deſpair, looked round on the three.deſs _ 


trute children, for _— wants, even of 
Bs | WEL: the 
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the paſſing day, ſhe THEW not how to ſir 
provide. ve 
Ina this extreme diſtreſs, ſhe. wrote to he 
the lady to whoſe bounty ſhe had ha 
already been obliged; and flattered her- be 
ſelf ſhe would receive from her fome WW m 
alleviation of this inſupportable ſitua- 
tion; but time paſſed, and no anſwer ha 
came to her petition. 1 will not relate ¶ do 
at length a ſeries of horrors which fol 
could not fail to give you all too much N rot 
pain. Flora ſaw her laſt parent con- a8 
ſigned to a pariſh grave, and with her ſhe 
helpleſs brothers and fiſters around her, het 
ſele the want of the neceſſaries of life; in WM cif 
vain ſhe applied at the warehouſe where to 


ſhe had formerly been known, and from IM goi 
whence ſhe had been reeommended to I cou 
the favor of Mrs. N. The maſter Ill the 
was gone on a long tour among his ¶ coa 
cuſtomers,” the miſtreſs to Margate for I ſtep 
her health, and the ſhopmian, who was lef: I imp 
in "charge of their affairs, had not -4 I her 
F | _ 
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ſingle idea that did not relate to the 
value of pounds, ſhillings, and pence; 
he hardly liſtened therefore to the un- 
happy girl, but treated her as a common 
beggar, and bade her trouble bim no 
more, | 
The woman of the houſe where iy 
had lodged, thought ſhe had already 
done too much in permitting theſe de- 
folate orphans to ſtay ſo long under her 
roof, and being now afraid of getting. 
as ſhe expreſſed herſelf, « into trouble 
ſhe talked of compelling them to leave 
her houſe; Flora; amidſt all this penury, 
diſtreſs, and anguiſh, had again recourſe 
to her little manufacture, and the was 
going with what ſhe had thus found 
courage to make to diſpoſe of them at 
the uſual place, when the paſſed the 
coach of Mrs. Berkley, juſt as ſhe was 
ſtepping ' into it; and from a ſadden 
impulſe, which has ſince appeared to 
her moſt ptovidential, the ventured to 
* 


4 
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approach and ſilently offer the flowers 
ſhe had in a little box to the inſpection 
of my friend; who, ſtruck with their 
ſuperiority to thoſe wares that are uſually 


fold in the ſtreets, was induced to notice 
the unfortunate vender of them. The 


relief thus obtained reſcued Flora from 


the deſpair into which ſhe was falling, but 


Mrs. Berkley, who lives in a continual 
round of company, does not allow her- 
ſelf ſo much time to exerciſe her own 


judgment as ſhe certainly ought to do; 


and, Wit the ae of the ner 
upper ſervants; I. fear her Wwe 
is often intercepted and often miſap- 
plied. F lora, however, had found ano- 
ther friend or two who occaſionally 
aſſiſted her, and among whom. a little 
ſubſcription was ſet on foot, to ſend her 
and the innocent . companions of her 
misfortunes back into Scotland, where 
they were aſſured of an aſylum among 

the 
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the relations of their parents. At this 
period it was that chance threw her in 
my way. It is unneceſſary to relate 
what I did effectually to aſſiſt her; my 
late uneaſineſs was occaſioned 'by the 
apprehenſions I had, that J had not ſuc- 
ceeded altogether ſo well as I hoped for; 
but I have now the ſatisfaction of 
knowing, that the orphan family are all 
ſettled among their friends, and Flora, 
for whom I was particularly intereſted, 
received by a lady, whoſe well-regulated 
benevolence lèaves me nothing more-to 
wiſh for on her account. we 

This little melancholy e 1 
fear, nothing uncommon in it. I have 
related it leſs becauſe it contains any 
thing extraordinary, than becauſe it gives 
me occaſion to make ſome n _—_ 
may be uſeful to you. | 

The active induſtry of this 0 
nate girl, which was probably the means 
« 0 her family from famine, is a 
0 proof, 


. 


v. 
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proof, that there i is hardly any. ſituation 
in which our own exertions may not be 
uſed with. ſome effect, and that we 
ought never to abandon n to 
deſpair. We 


It was not merely, 5 by this 


attempt ſhe procured ſome alleviation 
to the diſtreſſes of her family; the ad- 
vantage ſhe obtained went much far. 
ther. Her ingenuity recommended her 
to the notice of thoſe, who at length 


effectually aſſiſted her, but who. would 


not have known her calamities but for 
this proof how well ſhe bore them; and 
here I muſt add, that in my inquiries 
into. Flora's ſad hiſtory, I ſaw much 
cauſe to lament, that thoſe, who have 
the power and the inclination to befriend 
the unhappy, too frequently content 
themſelves with affording ſome. pecu- 
niary aſſiſtance, and then are ſatisfied 
that they have done their duty: but how 
many caſes are there, where good may 
30019 : be 
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be done in 1 other ways than. by merely 
t be giving money? To counſel the ignorant, 

we to point out proper ſources of induſtry, 
; to to protect the deſolate orphan, and con- 
ble the wretched widow, requires indeed 
this ¶ time and patience, which the rich and 
tion the fortunate, who live in the unceaſing 
 ad- ¶ purſuit of pleaſure and diſſipation, are 
far- ſeldom diſpoſed to give: but ſuch acts 
| her Wot humanity are in every body's power, 
neth {Wand may be executed by thoſe who have, 
ould MM and by thoſe who have not the means . 
t for Wot adding to them relief in money. This 
and it is to be, indeed, “ eyes to the 
nries I“ blind, and feet to the lame.“ 
nuch Elizabeth. I am glad, my dear 
have I mamma, that we did not know any thing 
riend Hof poor Flora's hiſtory till her diſtreſſes 
ntent were over; it would haye made us 
DECU- iikewiſe unhappy, _ 
fied Mrs. Woodfield. You would nat 
how therefore have ſhrunk from it, I hope? 
my. :.-, | Elizabeth, 


tion 


Diatogre rt; 


Elizabetb. I hope not, mamma, if 
1 could have done any good. 

Mrs. Woodjfield, T am ſure you would 
8565 but as you could not at this dif. 
tance have been of uſe to the poor pirl, 
1 did not before mention her ſtory. 
c Elizabeth. Was Miſs ey activ 
oel it?" 

Mrs. Woodßeld. Miſs Berkley, the 
only child of very affluent parents, and 
educated in a ſtyle equal to the rank 
ſhe is probably deſtined to fill in ſociety, 
is too far removed from the poffibility, 
as it now ſeems, of ever feeling anf 
kind of pecuniary diſtreſs to make it 
eaſy for her to enter into the feelings 
attendant on the ſituation of this deſo- 
late girl; yet habitually, and as ſhe ha 
been taught, ſhe willingly gives her 
money, but would think it a ſtrange 
thing were ſhe to be aſked to take an 
trouble for the objects of her charity! 


| perhap 
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perhaps it. is only by adverſity that we 
are taught truly to feel for others. Lou 
recollect thoſe beautiful lines of Gray ; 


5 
* in that exquiſite ode where he ſuppoſes 
| Virtue to have been educated i in that hard 
girh ; 
cchool, he days, - | | 
tive © stern rugged nurſe! thy rigid lee! . 
. « With patience many a year ſhe bore; — 2 
« What ſorrow was, thou bad'ſt her Slag | 3 
the til © And from her own ſhelearn'd tomeltatothers woe,” | 
and 


But choſe who are born i in the lap of 7 
; affluence and nurſed by unvarying proſ- 

ciety i perity, particularly, I think, thoſe young 

lit, women who, like Miſs Berkley, are the 
only Children of their parents, are ſo 
litle uſed, to ſubmit even to thoſe petty 
eling f vexations and diſappointments which 
deſo:¶ other girls unavoidably meet with, that 

ne ha how people feel whoſe whole life is a 

s h«feries of ſorrows and of {offerings can 
trangeſ never occur to them. It was obſervation 

on the uſually ſelfiſh character of theſe 
ſpoiled minions of fortune, that extorted 
volt. D tem 
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from Dr. Jobnſon/a ſarcaſm on heir- 
eſſes, when he ſaid, whenever I ſee 
an eſeuteheon of pretence on à coach, 
am ſure miſery is found within it.“ 
1 think, however, that tis, like all other 
general reflections, are wrong; and [ 
know inſtances. of hearts ee * 
ence could pe. 
On tde other band, one PET RY re- 
marking. as in the caſe of Mrs. N, 
that there are perſons who do good leſs 
for its own ſake than to have their bene- 
_ ficence talked of. x have ſince heard 
that this lady is more delighted with the 
praiſe ſhe. acquires than with that in- 
ternal ſatisfactlon which, ariſes _ from 
the conſciouſneſs o doing g 1. She 
rather ſeeks, therefore, variety of objects 
than follows with ſyſtematic kindneſs bet N of 
benevolence towards " few. This is an 
error which, the Jos gps and cha- 
ntable vill eros. 
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A* FRIEND & Mes Woodfield's: was 
ordered to the ſea at a very early 
period of the ſpring,” and ſhe was in- 
duced to viſit her for a ſew days, ac- 
companied her two dne 
Ella — 1 kts 0 We 
Every object now bore a 2 "Y 
pearance from that which had ſtruck 
their obſervation the preceding autumn 
the ſoft ſhowers of Aptil fell on the 
blue and unruffled boſom of the expanſe 
of water, and the fiſhers" fearleſsly em- 
ployed themſelves in procuring from the 
tranquil” element that variety of fiſh; 
which advance wich! ſummer into Ys 


northerit ſeas, | „ e Os 
| 0 2 A lender 
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A lender vegetation began to | clothe 
the rocks, except thoſe that preſented a 
rugged face of perpendicular chalk, in 
the excavations of which innumerable 
ſea-birds were rearing their young, In 
one of their morning walks, little Ella, 
gambolling before them, returned with 
an handful of coarſe ſhells which ſhe 


3 | had picked up, and deſired Henrietta 


to keep them for her, and when they 
returned home, that ſhe would put them 
among ſome others, which had been 
brought from the Weſt Indies. 
Henrietta. Oh! theſe are not worth 
ſaving, my dear Ella; I never ſaw. any 
very pretty ſhells. at this place; and 
mamma lays,” there are none on the 
coaſt. 8 . ret, 

Mrs: uad feld. 1 chat wa. 180 
collected by the virtuoſi i in theſe, things, 
and few, if any, that are even fit for 
the ſomething that is called grotto- 
work, vich which falſe taſte has ſome- 

times 
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times dreſſed up garden ſeats or alcoves. 
The beautiful ſhells which you ſee in 
collections, and of which Ella has a few, 
come from the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
and they have all names, though I do 
not at preſent remember them, by 
which the collectors of ſuch things kno-mꝗ·n 
how to appreciate their, value. I think 
J have heard that there is a ſhell of which 
only two ſpecimens are known in the 
world, and for one of theſe, I know not 
how many thouſand pounds were given. 

Elixabetb. What can give. to ene ; 
things ſo much value? | 

Mrs. Woodfield. That fort of Gees : 

which gives an imaginary value to ſo 
many other things, even leſs pleafing 
than theſe - beautiful productions of 
nature; ſuch as antique coins or old 
for manuſcripts, which can tell us nothing 
tro- ve do not know already, and have no 
me · other merit than their ſcarceneſs or anti- 


mes qui ty. 


D 3 zuuu. 
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Henrietta. But ſhells, mamma, are 
extremely pretty. I ſaw ſome at the 
Muſeum that ſeemed to be _—_— of 
green and gold enamel, - 

Mrs. Mood field. Lou ad "ſe and of 
40 enamel infinitely finer than any human 
i artiſt can produce ;-+ there: are others 

\ _ * marked in various colours with a regu- 
1 latity, delicacy, and ſoſtneſs that paint- 
ing ean hardly imitate, and they are 
more — n * 


Poteelaine. 

Henrietta. Why has mamas; © 100 
you ſeem to condemn thoſe ou have 
| ler them? - 

Mrs. #Woodfeld. 1 ome 
3 taſte of this ſort to 
injure their fortuhe, or who makes 2 
ſrrious purſuit of what ought, at beſt, to 
be but an occaſional. amuſement. To 
contemplate. ſuch objects as the minute 
works of nature, and to admire the 
of the divine artiſt, which is as 
„ equally 


OP 
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S as 
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equally ſhewn in the freckles of a po- 
liſhed ſhell as in the greateſt and moſt _ 

ſtupendous of his works, is the true end 
of our obſervation on ſuch things, not 
the falſe pride of poſſeſſing them be- 
cauſe they are rare. A thinking mind, 


on ſurveying one of theſe little con- 


e. palaces lined with pearl, is Car- 
ried forward to reflections on the habits 
of the ſmall half. animated creature for 

whoſe reſidence it vas fitted: I fay 


half- animated, becauſe teſtatevas fiſhes 
have little more perception chan ve- 
getables, and ſeem to form the link be 
tween the animal and vegetable world: 
There is a ſtationary, half-exiſting 
which has been called the animal flower. 
In a cavern in the Iſland of Barbadoes 
there are ſome. of theſe of ſingular 
beauty, and they ate probably to be 
found in other parts of South America. 


"IO are, 1 ſuppoſe, of the fame 


D 8 nature 


— ¶ te - 


nature as what ve here call the "WR 


diſtant reſemblance. to an anemone, and 
What looks like the ſringed petals of that 
flower are the feclers, or arms, which 
this fiſh,. having no power to move 
from the rock, to which it is ee. 


1 5 unfolds to gather its prey. 


taken by ſuch little feeble fibres * 


7 ſets which float in the ſalt water, and 
probably are ſo ſmall as to elude the 
5 examination of the microſcope. On 
theſe too, it is probable, the ſmall ſhell- 


the ſubjects of our admiration. Theſe 
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or Sea-anemone, and of which you may 
find ſome of various ſizes and colours 
among the ſra · weeds that grow in the 
excavations of rocks, covered at higb 
water by the 'tide; they bear no very 


Elizabetb. But what prey can be 


bling the ſmall-leaves.of a flower? 
Mrs. Woodfield. Infinitely minute in- 


fiſh ſubſiſt, whoſe habitations have been 


beautiful 3 the luſtre of which 
mocks 


moths the 6 elaborate efforts of art, 
are; formed by the exuding of the 
bodies of the fiſh within them; this you 
may comprehend by remarking that, 


gh under the hard armour of the lobſter, 
Ty there is a mottled ſkin very nearly re- 
nd ſembling it; which by degrees hardens | 


into a new ſhell. It is; the ſame with 


ch cheſe ſhell-fiſh, whoſe. deſerted. 2 
ve ornament the cabinet of the virtusſo. 
d, + Elizabeth.,I have often imagined, 75 


myſelf what ſtrange and curious things 


the ſea. Gonne a 17 P; 
Mrs. Woodfeld... Sine e you 


he gives to the ee Clarence in 


evi. ip ek 
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there muſt be collected at the bottom of | 


know, tells us ſo in one of Aeriel's ſongs, 
as well as in that horrible but ; well- 
wrought deſcription of. drowning.which | 


Richard the Tb... 


DS  -— manner 
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manner of improbable fancies might be 
put, I would malte the ſcene of it at 
the bottom of the fea, and deſcribe x 
palace -built of coral and agate, and 
Wainſeptted 20mg beryl, mother wk and 
tortoiſe- hell. 

Mvs. — very madly: fitted 
| up indeed! B But what is a palace without 

a garden? and would not your fancy be 
diſtreſt to imagine 'bowers and ſhrub- 
beries and arbors compoſed of thoſe 
coloured, trailing, marine vegetables, 
which ate chrown upon che ſhore in 
heaps after A Oo ENG cr . Rormy v wea- 
| cher? e 


Mz. They ce bot very pretty, 


Ami 1 beheve 1 muſt keep to 
the pearls, 


amber, and coral furniture 


wichin; yet Many of che ſea-weeds are 
not ugly, and you have told me that 


5 e ee them which are 


nn | 
| 291 | a 2 | Mrs. 


vo 
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Mrs. Woodfeld, Well! after having 

raiſed your coral pavilion, and _ 

rounded it with 

"ut The mell -work- garden and the lea. fin bowers,” 

bow would you people it? Lou muſt 


call for the Nereids and Syrens of 
the poets, ſince, I fear, the real inha- 


bitants of the ſea are very unfit for ſo 


elegant a manſion, unleſs we give cre- 
dit to the venerable chronicler Sir 
Richard Baker, who, in the ſummary 
account of ſtrange events, relates very 
gravely, that once in the _reign of 
Richard the Second, and again in that 
of Edward the F Gurth, certain creatures | 
reſembling men were taken in nets by 
the fiſhermen; ; one of theſe, he ſays, 

lived | many months with his pee, 
feeding. on fiſh, t but ho ake never 4 
wor 1 and both, 1 ink, took the « car- 
lieſt opportunity of gliding a away to their 
native element, ' 


15 ? 7 
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Henrietta. But there are no fuch 


. things, mamma? there never were ſuch 
| things? | 1 


Mrs, Waodfeld. I belieye 3 never 
were; yet that ſuch phenomena have 
been ſeen has been poſitively aſſerted, 
and by perſons who probably believed it 
themſelves. Not many years ago a 
fiſherman, going to take up. the pots in 

which prawns and lobſters are caught, 
among ſome low rocks that are ſcattered 
along the ſhore near a village called 
Bagnor on the coaſt of Suſſex, retreated 


from them in extreme terror, and made 


the beſt of his way back to his comrades; 
declaring, with fear and aſtoniſhment, 
that he had ſeen a mer-man, which, 
fitting on the rocks, looked ſteadily 
Upon: kim til he came near enough 
to fliſcern, what i it was, and then plunged 
into the water. The man, upon being 
repeatedly queſtioned, perſiſted in the 
fame e and as no poſſible reaſon 

. , could 


a — 
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could be given for his telling a falle- 


hood; the more enlightened of his 


bearers concluded, that what he had ** 


ſeen, was a ſeal or ſea-calf. The ſeal is 
an amphibious animal; they live among 
rocks on the margin of the ſea, and 
there are many on the coaſts of Com- ; 
wall; they are the ſame ſpecies of crea- 
ture, but not ſo large, as the ſea-lions, of 
which you remember a print in Lord 
Anſon's Voyage. Our circumnavigators 
ſaw vaſt flocks of them on. their ſeveral 
voyages; and they were killed by. the 
ſallors for the ſake of the oil, of which al- 
moſt their whole unwieldy bodies are com- 
poſed. From the engraved repreſenta- 
tion of theſe animals I can eafily ſuppoſe, 
that when raiſed upon its fore fect, and 
half concealed, by the rugged projections 
of the rocks, fear and ignorance, com- 
bined with uncertainty, might eaſily con- 
vert one of them into a mer-man, or 
— ſurpriſing creature inhabiting the 


* 
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mighty waters. Theſe ſeals are very 
ugly, -mis- ſhapen animals; they are de- 
ſcribed as aſſembling in great numbers, 
: and yallowing'in the ſea ouſe and among 
the weeds on the ſhore, wich hideous 
howlings and gruntings. Such, my 
Elizabeth, are by no means fit for your 


_ - - fairy, ſub-marine palace, and in this, as 


in many other things, we are almoſt un- 
willing to give up the Pleaſant fables, 
with which our imagination has been 
. enchanted and amuſed, for fad reality. 
Thus the world, when we firſt enter it, 
ſeems to be peopled with ſuch beings as 
we have read of in books of amuſement, 
which are often more calculated to miſ- 
lead the fancy than to correct it; we 
build palaces of agate and jafper; and 
people them with the moſt arniable 
beings ; but a little experience ſome- 
titnes convinces us, how unlike its real 
inhabitants are to earns of the 


Elizabeth 


- 
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Elizabeth. br my dear mamma, | 
land and in e — 8 think 
I had rather read fictitious tales, thougm 
I know them not to have even # reſem- 
blance of truth, than hiſtory, which is 


nothing in general but 4 melancholy == 


account iof the crimes ſome wicked men 


men not leſs wicked than themſelves, - 
Mr. Noodſield. And yet you muſt . 
recollect, that in ſtories, whether thoſe 
in which the imagination of 'the author 
overleaps' the bounds of nature and 
common ſenſe, or thoſe which are called 
romances, and novels, (which are meant 
to repreſent beings like ourſelves, and 
the probable incidents of human life,) 
there are always ſome wicked people, 
who, by thwarting and perſecuting the 
favourite characters, form the diſtreſs of 
the piece. Thus in fairy tales you have 
+ "lh who- parts your fair 

princeſs 


ue been guilty of, to deſtroy other 
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| prinects- from her gallant lover, and in 


the ſhape of a griffin or a dragon makes 


propoſals for himſelf, and ſhuts the un- 
fortunate damſel up in a tower of 'braſs 
or of adamant. In novels, this miſ- 
chief. working character is ſupplied: by 
an uncle or a guardian, ſometimes by a 
flacher or a mother, or by a powerful 
rival, who, with little more probability 
than if a griffin or a mer- man was in- 
troduced, carries away the luckleſs 
beauty to an den "_ 5 8 
an haunted caſtle. 

f Elizabeth. And- — mamma, it is 
not always the moſt improbable. of. theſe 


* fore of biſtorjes that amuſe the leaſt, ' 


: Mrs. Weodfield. Certainly not; the 
e of Shakeſpeare, hich repreſent 
| fairies. and ſupernatural agents, ſuch as 
AKeriel and his companions, are by no 
means the leaſt entertaining of his aſto- 
niſhing productions. If I could be 
5 e with the book called the Arabia 
| "Nights 
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Nigb dd anonla be vin ck parts of 
it that are the moſt wild and impro- 


theſe fictions ariſes from our love of the 
marvellous, and part from the agreeable 
recollection of the.) ſtories we uſed to 
liſten to in the happy days of our 
childhood. Vou, Elizabeth, have been 
rather taught to ſee every object around 

you as it really is, than to be either 
pleaſed or frightened | by. the. fables 
which, when I was 1n the nurſery, were 
admitted there. I have often remem- 
» is bered, "as 1 have ſince. paſſed a, dear 
noſe ſtream that croſſes a road not far from 
the houſe where I lived in 'my infancy, 
that when I was four or five years old, 
I was taught to look there for ſilver 

horſe-ſhoes, which my  nurſery-maid ; 
told me were dropped by the elfin 


brook. . Round a very old thorn 
in a neighbouring parks was a ſpiral 
line, 


bable. Part of the pleaſure we feel from 


cayaliers in their haſty paſſage over the 
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Une, which I know now to be the effet 
of lightning, but which I was then taught 
to believe was the mark left by the 
magic girdle of a fairy, who had tied to 
that tree a certain counteſs, the inhabit- 
ant of the great houſe in the park, who 
bog on ſome occaſion offended her, 


"44 The tefter'd flipper, and the circled green,” 
8 no longer the foundation of our 
children's books, The moonlight revel: 
of the trains of Oberon and Titania are 
| Heard of nb more; they are gone wit . 
all their pleaſing train of ! images, a the 
well az the ſpectres chat rattled their the 
chains through almoſt every old magfion- ; 
houſe, and the figns and tokens with 
which weak minds anticipated or en. 
creafed the too certain evils of life, _ 


But I know not how, Elizabeth, we Th 
have wandered from coral aleoves and 
' arbors of ſhell-work to legends of gob- 
uns and fairies. Our converſation, how- 
"os" is not wholly incongruous, with 
; | the 
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* for: there ia no 
claſs of men more addicted to fantaſtic 
ſuperſtition than ſailors. At once daring 
and timorous, they ruſh undauntedl7 

vpon the maſt dangerous ſervice; yet 

have certain fears, which fame: of them 
cannot conquer, as to the ill effects of 
drowning a black cat. A malignant ; 
ſpirit, whom they call Davy Jones, is 
eee eee eee 


doing them miſchief by tempeſt, 9278 | 
ning, ſunken rocks, and leaks + 
their ſhips : yet I never heard he 
the hour: of battle, when the very found- 
ations of the ſea muſt tremble under 
the dreadful . concuſſion of heavy artil» 
lery on its agitated ſurface, this miſ. | 
chievous ſpirit is ever thought of. 
Then, with the moſf implicit faith in 
ptedeſtination, they ruſh unconcernediy- | 
on. W which to thoſe never accuſ- 

| 1 8 tomed 


ind to be armed with the power of = 
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tomed: to fuch ſcenes appear to be cer. 
tainly deſtructive. So much is man the 
creature of prejudice and of habit! 
Jo habit too it is owing, that we 
enguite ſo little into what is always 
preſent to us, and that our refleclions 


are ſeldom awakened; but by novelty, 
Aſſertions or ſtories we hear every day, 


ve never think of objecting to, however 


abſurd they may be; on objects conti- 
nually before our eyes, we never think 
artes remarks. Gil 

In Icoking over this d 8 
tion of water, which is expanded till it 


| | | ſeems. to unite with the diſtant ſky, you, 


my dear Elizabeth, were ſtruck with 
its grandeur and ſublimity, and your 
imagination immediately went forth to 
the wonders contained in its boſom. 
This happens becauſe you are not accuſ- 
tomed to ſee-it; but the fiſnerman and 
the ſailor who live upon it, or the 

peaſant 
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peaſant h feeds his ſheep on the 
dien downs :that oyerlook' it, ſee n6thing 
extraordinary ii t and are amazed that 
any one elſe does, Theſe perſonls, unoſed 
to make reflections of : any kind, ſee: no- 
thing to admire either in the changes 


of the earth on which they walk, or 
in its innumerable productions. Mla- 
bourer, of whom you ſhould enquire 
why. the boughs are ſuddenly. cloathed 
with leaves, would anſwer “ becauſe it is 
ſpring.“ He has no idea of the annual 
revolution of tlie earth, nor how on its 
approach towards the ſun the green 
blood of the plants begins ta:circulate; 
and their leaves to expand, which during 

the ſevere weather are encloſed each in 
its hybernacle or winter cradle] which 

are thoſe red buds. that we obſerve on 
trees b. pee after tlie leaves of the 
3 fallen. It is of 
3 : $6" '* 2: * his 
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this wonderful contrivance of Almighty 
wiſdom that Cowper ſpeaks: 
wo He marks the bounds that winter may not paſs, 

« And blunts. his pointed fury 3 f in its Caſe, . ... 

. Ruffet agd rude, folds.up the tender germ, 

« Unitjured, with inimitable art; 

* And; ere one flowery ſeaſon fades and dies, 
But of theſe and many other opera- 
tions of nature, though they hourh, 
weekly, and yearly paſs before his eyes, 
the unenlightened villager has no know: 
ledge; yet ignorant of the cauſe, he re- 
_ gularly expects the effect, as a man, whoſe 
hving depends on the ſea or on the traffic 
upon great rivers, knows perfectly well 
when to look for. high tides, though it 
probably never entered his head to con- 
ſider the - phenomenon” that produce: 
them; and were you to aſk him about 
them, he would (it is moſt likely) anſwer, 
W S high rides u 

1 12 Certain 


6: 


and with that ſolution he is content, 
A greater opportunities of information, and 
more leiſure for reflection, learn to look 
vp with greater reverence and admiration 
towards the great firſt cauſe, who has 
pread before us, whitherſoever we turn, 


doubtedly meant them all to contri- 
bute to the happineſs of that being, on 
2 among all his creatures, he bas 
towed the greateſt portion of reaſon. 

"But the leogth, and perhaps the gra- 
ity of our converſation has, occaſioned 
Henrietta to forſake us, and to follow 


anc 10 return . 
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But thoſe, my Elizabeth, ha have 


he wonders of his wiſdom, and who 


la among the rocks.in ſearch of ſhells 
nd ſea-weeds, It is N * h 
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8285 1 * accurrences. had Cats 
ried Colonel Cecil and his daughter 
to London; and the ſame buſineſ 
occaſioned his ſending | for his ſiſter to 
meet him there, 

© Though unwilling to quit the county 
at a ſeaſon when every hour produced 
me new beauty, yet as her children 
ntereſt and her brother's wiſhes united 
t determine her, the conquered what- 
ver reluctance ſhe felt, and propoſed 
to avail herſelf of this opportunity u 
procure. for her two daughters, inftruc- 
tions in ſome branches of education, 
which can' no where be obtained ſo 


well as in a reat capital, 
p * e 
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They ſettled then to take leave of 
the friends they were viſiting the pre- "i 
ceding might, and at an early hour. the © * 
next morning to, depart, on theis 3 Naumer 
to London, ww} 500 5:47 Mey enn 1 
In purſuance of this reſolution. a 
aroſe. befare the ſun, and while their 
ſervants were arranging the baggage, 


Caſs 


hter Bi and other matters were ſettling,” the 
nel mother, her two daughters, and her 
r 08 little ward, went down to the ſhore 

to obſerve. that glorious object, which is 
* no where ſeen in rn 4 
ve 


filing Mm. 
ren - Mrs, Woodfield * Phan ig Wa 1 
nited mar Kk the accuracy of Gray $- de ſcrip- 
ha. tion, to which, though be ſeys i 
7 rl, no figure on paper, little can 
ty. (0 be added. 75 eren oh pa he, © one 
AF fining,chzough-- dark = 5 au- 
0 {0 tumnal air, W * 5 1 ths ſea· coaſt 
e RS. x Tags 


* 
2 "TORE; von i "us. Choke 
As he =: ae wers 5 ** 2 


+ JL. vlog tv. Hr 

ticde enough to be at the fln's" eve 
I aw the clouds and dark vapour 
open. gradually to the right and let, 
rolling over one another in great ſmoky 
wreaths; and the tide (as it flowed in 
geatly on the fands) ofieſt-- Whitening 
then ringed with gold and blue; and all 
A; GRO à little line of 14. 


cheſs five medi was grown 40 half an 
orb; arid now to an whole one to0 
done to be diſtinctly ſeen? 

' In» reminding her children of thi 
ſublime ſpectacle, Mrs. Woodfield added 

* How many people there are, nm 
dear girls, Who have paſſed their live 
without having ever ſeen it! How mar 
others, who, if they ever have witneſſed 
it, have only done ſo by chance in re: 
turning from ſome place of public amuſe 
ment, with aching heads /and-exhaulte 
I" of pins” a 1 1 *renpemiX 


1 ond 
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once was; when; after a maſqued ball 
given at the houſe:of a nobleman in the 


et, Wl country, the ſun aroſe, dazzling- with 

call his ſummer ſplendor our hal- ſnut 

1 n eyes. We ſoon uncloſed them quite to 

ing, Ml adwire the ſtrange figures we made, 

3 al Ml and; I believe, ſome among us, 

able Wl who piqued themſelves on their _ | 

write A looks; did not bear the - remarks. of 
others without ſenſations ent | 


bordering on thoſe of Milton's arch- | 
friend; and might have ſaid | {+ +4 
fun! I ell hes how 1 hate ty beams.” 37 
For my part, I- felt ſomething | We 
ſhame for making one in a group ſo ill 
ſuited to the ſeene ; for our wrerchied, 
jaded, and diſhivelled figures, unpow- 
tered locks, hollow and haggard eyes, 
and tinſel finery, polluted with ſmoke 
and duſt, formed a decided and morti- 
jing-eontraſt with the pure brilliance 
of - the 3 orb; the cryſtal dews 
EP beſpangliag 
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eben every leaf, and that ke. 
viving elaſticity of the air, 
The breath of here rl lowing pure md 
, With'day- ſpring born 12711141, 
© Elizabeth. 1 pp ene 
55 mamma, that there are many people 
who never ſaw the ſun riſe, unleſs on 
FR ſome ſuch occaſion. bs 
Mr. Woodfield. Probably: not; in this 
climate, indeed, there is no great temp. 
tation to attend his firſt appearance at 
any time but in the fineſt months; for 
cold and comſortleſs are the mornings of 
autumn and winter long after he is above 
the horizon; and I on I am not one d 
thoſe who have reſolution to encounter 
the chill gldam of very early hours 2 
thoſe ſeaſons, though no one is, perhaps 
more: ſenſible of the value of time, and 
very few have more oceupations of ne- 
ceſſity. to fill it. We muſt now, how: 
ever, make uſe of that immediate 


N "23/3, , CE 2 | 
8 | | | befor 


before us. The chaiſe are, I _ waits 
ing on the cliff, 2 


Henrietta. Ah! when ſhall. we ſee it 
again, and have the pleaſure of walking 
again on the ſands, and of enjoying 


had here? 
" Mrs. Wb4feld; We that reviſit it 
again, I hope, before the end of ſimmer; 


g3 amuſement enough i In tbe various foenes 


bove 

I which you are going. ; 
4 They now "proceeded on OY 
unter 
Irs A Journey, which lay acroſs the country; 


and wiſhing to viſit a very old lady, a 
friend of her mother's, who reſided there, 
Mrs, Woodfield took this opportunity 


* 3 counties 


and in the mean time you will find 


of doing both. This road, therefore; led 
them over a tract of country, where two 
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Elizabeth. And now a we . 
bid adieu! a reluctant adieu to the ſea! 


— 


ſuch nd Weng" 1s ve ay 8 


for having ſome bulineſs with a lawyer 
at 2 town about twenty miles diſtant, 


counties geided in de boundaries of 
what was once a royal chace, and was 


ſtill crown Jand-——a-ſort of heathy wild, 


where, | amidſt” ſcattered woods and | 
ſhrubby glens, a few Oy PRs were ll +: 
thicly diſperſed, one 
The road was for ſuch as ; Gwined oxli 
of much ſpeed, and tbey were not in and 
haſte, but beguiled the time in remarks Wl beer 
on the uncultivated beauty which the wil 
landſcape, rude as it. was, every where cal 
| Preſented, at a ſeaſon, when the banks bird 
were covered with multitudes of flowers, then 
and the hedges above them unfolding Ml "9 
their, firſt leaves. A few inſets already Thi 
dared to venture forth amid We: pe” colo 
cious winds of April, Wt 
. On: obſerving one or two 528 theſe, hon! 
Henrietta, cried “ Oh. there are ſome how 
of thoſe yellow butterflies with a ſmall tho. 
crimſon ſpot on each wing, which | thin 
remember, mamma, you told me, were I and 


called cucumber flies, from their colour 
Ee, - reſembling 


- 
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reſembling: the bloſſoms of that plant; 
but to me they 0 more kin a. + flying, 
vrimrole,”. , 
Mrs. Waidfeld.. 3 rt 3 x 
me. One could, indeed, almoſt fancy 
one of them to be a primroſe or an 
oxlip, looſened from its ſtalks, . animated 
and flying through the air. Lou have 
been lately reading, I think, that the 
wiſdom of God is evident, even in the 
colours with which he has. clothed the 
binds and inſets as means to preſerve 
them .from.;.choſe other animals b 
would atherwiſc too eaſily devour them. 
This early butterfly ! is clad, you ſee, in 


honey of which it lives. Recolle&t "8 
how many other inſtances this happens, 
though it is an obſervation we do not 
think of making. In India, the birds 
and the, inſects are infinitely brighter 
and more vivid i in their colours than in 
| TOS. Europe: 


colours nearly reſembling the flowers — 
that now cover every bank, on the 
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Europe; ſo are the bloſſoms of the trees, 

and the flowers among which they live 

"and feed. With us the graſshopper, and 

many caterpillars and other ſmall inſects 

are green, and are concealed by reſem- 
bling the graſs and leaves. The partridge 

is ſoberly clad like the ftubbles and 
fallows among which it lives, while 
che burniſhed pheaſant conceals his crim- 
ſon eye and changeable neck among 

the tawny and deep- coloured leaves of 

the autumnal wood. The hate too, who 

has ſo many enemies, has clothing very 
nearly reſembling the hollow fandbanks 
'  - and brown furrows among which ſhe 
; hides herſelf, and as you remember 
Thomſon ſays, 1 
« Of the ſame tawny hue, the Liber d kern i 
while the domeſtic animals; thoſe more 
immediately under the management and 
protection of man, aſſume variety of 
colours, as no longer needing the ſort of 


ſafety they derive from uniformity of 
colour 
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colour: among fields and foreſts; All 
theſe remarks, my dear girls, which 
from our habits of life and courſe of 
reading and thinking occur to us, are 

probably never preſent to thoſe who 558 
in what is called general ſociety; that 


is, who never ariſe but to prepare for 


ſome morning party, or return from it 
but to dreſs themſelyes for 9 auen 
ment of the evening. 

Elizabeth. And I dare * my Sei 
mamma, thoſe petſons condemn ſuch 
reflections 28 u g and mah dull 
and unintereſti 57 

Mrs. 'Wordfield,. 1 is iy do; 
but let us, my love, follow in idea one 
of theſe. trifling characters, vho have no 
other purſuits than thoſe, which ariſe 
frum mixing in what are called the 
pleaſures. of ſaſhionable life; let us 
follow one af them to the obſcurity to 
which the failure af her plan of procuring 
880995 2 17 7E $/ "Ye" 993 An f 


* ſome of the pleaſures of ſociety, and to 
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a rich buſband, mortiſied pride; and te- Wl the 
duced fortune” condemns” her. Alas! ha, 
what can be ſo melancholy! 1 ſuppoſe Ml wh 
ſuch a perſon, neglected and forlorn, me 
retiring to ſome cheap provincial crown, Ml vin 
where ſhe ſuppoſes her very moderate to 
fortune may allow her till to enjoy 


finiſh her life, as Tuck 4 n is en 
by the poet: WOT 2 ; 
A youth Abad: 
Alas! however well the may be re- 
ceived by the parties who form the 
ſociety of the place where ſhe is fixed, 
ſhe cannot always be at the cardà table. 
The matrons, ho ſurround them of an 
evening, have their families to attend to 
during the day, and not unfrequently 
bad weather, illneſs, accident, or petty 
miſundenſtandings and ſquabbles, with 
which ſuch aſſociations do lamentably 
abeund, deny even the reviving rubber 
of the evening! What then becomes of 
5 wud the 
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| | 


the unfortunate, iſolated being, who not 5 
having any reſources within berſelf, is 
wholly dependent on others for the 
means of paſſing the dreary evenings of 
winter? She has never been accuſtonn, 
to read, or never beyond the flimly | 
pages af a a novel. If ſhe attempts to 
occupy. her, mind with one of theſe, ſhe 
meets with the deſcription of ſcenes in 
which ſhe can no longer hope to bear a 
part, and ſickens at the repreſentation bog 
of even imaginary happineſs. She has 
no taſte for works of fancy, and has 
been taught to believe that uſeful work 
is beneath her. Deſponding and ſad, 
therefore, ; her: ſpirits recoil upon them- 
ſelves.and wear themſelves out. Inter- 
nally. wretched, ſhe becomes diſſatisfied 
ety MI vich the felicity of others, and gives 
ich vay to all that envious malignity which 
bly Nembitters ſociety; whereas, if this per- 
ber on had been accuitomed early in life. to 
Loet e! purſuits; if her mind had been 
the e A» 6 Se firengrh- 
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ſtrengthened and her views enlarped, 
ſhe would have been happy in herſelf, 
uſeful and agreeable in ſociety; and 
would have rather contributed to the 
. fatisfaction of all around her, than have 
F ſuffered additional miſery n ſhe 
 . believes others more content. 
Henrietta. I am ſure 1 Mood hate 
ſach a croſs old woman. I know who 
I think juſt foch a one; ſhe hates chil- 
dren, and ſcolded me one day for ga- 
= thering ſome flowers that were in her 
garden, though I know ie did not care 
about them herſelf. | 
Mrs. Woodfield. 1 will have no re- 
marks directed againſt this individual, 
Henrietta; nor ought you to pretend to 
judge whether ſhe cared for the flowers 
or no. If in the inſtance you named ſhe 
reproved you, the reproof was certainly 
merited, for it is extremely rude to 
gather the flowers in any garden where 
| * may I to be admitted 
Henrietta, 


ed, 
elf, 
ind 
the 
ave 


ſhe 


nate 
vho 
hil- 
ga- 
her 
care 
re · 
ual, 
d to 
wers 
| ſhe 
ainly 
e to 
here 


jetta. 
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Henrietia. Ah! well mamma, I know 
vety well that you would not man um | 
angry in the ſame caſe.” | | 
Mrs: Woodfield. T4lfite you hol | 
not have been pleaſed; for example, if 
any one were to gather ſome curious 
and ſweet flower, that I had been nurſing 
all the year, juſt as it began to bloom 
and to diffuſe its odours, I ſhould cer- 
tainly be vexed, and might," n 


cxpreſs my vexation. 


Elizabeth. I muſt ſay, hoveden 
mamma, that the lady my ſiſter means 
cared nothing about the flowers, and 
ſaid a great deal more than was neceſ- 
ſary on ſuch a trifle; ſne almoſt ſaid 
that you humoured us too much” in 
ſuch fort of things, and. 

Mrs. Woodfield; 1 wiſh not to hear 
what ſhe faid, my dear; nor do I ap- 
prove of that very frequent but miſ- 
chievous cuſtom too oſten thoughtlefsly = 
2 el telling ca one perſon-what - 

| 2 another | 
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another an of them; nothing i is more 


apt to create diſputes, coldneſs, and 
averſion, yet I know nothing in which 
people more frequently indulge them- 
ſelves. . This is ſometimes the effect of 


| malice, and ſometimes of our zealous 
HK friendſhip. 


' Indirect flattery, conveyed 
in this manner by officious friends, is 


aid, and I believe with truth, to be of 


every manner of conveying flattery the 
moſt dangerous. Never, therefore, ac- 
euſtom yourſelves to repeat to any of 
your friends the blame or even the 
praiſe you may hear of them. I have 
known girls flattered into the moſt in · 
ſufferable vanity by one another—* Oh! 
my ſweet Sophy, [cries Matilda, you 


cannot gueſs what: I heard of you laſt 


night.. My dear Matilda, replies 
Sophy, do pray tell me; I am dying 
to know; not that it could; be half fo 
much in my praiſe as what Mr. ſuch- a- 


one and Captain n ſaid of you 


1 


1 ln 32 when 


1 
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when you were dancing.“ The ſelf» 
loye of each being thus gratified, the 


miſſes become more and more fond of 


each other; and I once knew two girls 
who went very much into the ſame ſet 
of company, that regularly met to com— 

pare notes, and became two of the moſt 

inſolent, affected, and vain creatures I 
ever met with. It happened that in 
the courſe of events they were, ſeparated, : 
and did not meet again for ſome years, 
and when they did, their former inti- 

macy, for I cannot call it friendſhip,was 
turned 1nto rivalry ;-1nſtead then of mu- 


tually lattering, they found a malignant 


delight 1 in depreciating each other; and 
then it was the buſineſs of ſome of their 
acquaintance to tell each of them how 
the other ſaid ſhe was altered; ſo that 
it was hard to. ſay whether their early 
youth was more disfigured by the vanity 
which they mutually created, or their 
. maturer 


r 
9564 ia ; 
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maturer years made hateful by 4: and 
detraction. e ont} 4 


© Blizabeth.' 1 wil take due; my "9 
mamma, never to be guilty of this. 

Henrietia. And I will, L aſſure you, 
as carefully avoid offending any body by 
taking their flowers whether they care 
for them or no; though I own'T am 
fadly tempted ſometimes. Pray tell me, 
is there a pretty garden at the _ $ 
houſe ve are going to?” 

Mrs." Woodfield. A very good eirden, 
but one of thoſe which are cultivated 
more for uſe than beauty. My friend 
Mrs. Doddington is arrived at my 
advanced period of life when the is 
longer able to enjoy her garden, for 
age and urn confine ber me, to 
the houſe. 8 

* Henrietta, Poor * how much 
the muſt regrer that ſue is not able to 
g0'l into — ene 
151 | 23 "1627 Its 
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Mi. Waoodfield. Tow think ſo, be⸗ 
cauſe you would regret it; but befote 
the eyes of perſons of the age of my 8 
good old friend, the ſeaſons have re- 
wobei and the various ſcenes of life 
have paſſed till there is no longer no- 
velty or intereſt in them. | 

" Elizabeth. But you have told u 
mata, that this lady is nevertheleſs 
cheerful and contented. 

Mrs: Wodfield.” I dee ſoz NE) het 
you fee” her you will allow that ſhe is 
ſtill amiable and agreeable,” This is 
the effect of a" well regulated mind, 


und js the beſt proof of a well pen 


youth. x TR 

Elizabeth. Mrs. Dibdcinkitn: has 
grand ehildren.—Are any of them n with 
her? 


Mrs. Woodfield. No; oY are all 
growh.. up, and the young ladies ate all 


married. But our ſhort ſtay at OJ. 


will 200 fail to be enlirened by the 
| ſociety - 


1 
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ſociety of young, perſons. There is a 
Miss Sourby, you know, the daughter 
of the gentleman with whom I have 
buſineſs. He is an attorney, or ſoli- 
citor, a man who has made a great deal 
of money in his profeſſion, and having 
lately held a public character in his 
native town, has been knighted on car- 
ing up an addreſs... He has. a. fon, 
_ who. is reckoned remarkably: clever, and 
is. now. in the militia, having leſt the 
pen for. the ſpontoon 3 while. 4. am 
| aſſured Mist Sourby, his ſiſter, i 
of the moſt en un in the 
. © County. 
5 Hevrietes, Oh! 1 my yart, I "=D not 
defire , any new acquaintance; I only 
wiſh 1 may. be allowed to ſtay all * 
in the garden. 

Mrs. Weedfeld. That in hardly 
[ 15 my Henrietta; but however, as we 
ball have no morning taſks, nor read- 
i 70 will of courſe have more 
time 
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time for your garden rambles than at 
home; and at your age, and at this 
lovely ſeaſon there is, e no ſo- 
ciety that can afford ſo much pleaſure 


as fome of thoſe fimple ſcenes which 
you recolle& ate thus deſcribed as be 


longing to Fee and Peaſant chil- , 
dren : . 8 
« Midft gloomy * in warbles clear 

4 Wild nature's ſweeteſt notes they bear; 
„ On green. bree e N 
. The byacyath's neglefied beg 8 
. In their lone haunts and woodland rounds. 
„ @ They ſpy the ſquirrel's airy bounds ; WEE 

And ſtartle from her aſhen ſpray ß 
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| 1 the houſe of Mes friend to LY they 
were making a viſit, at an early hour of the morn- 


"Joy Mre. 9 meeting her eldeſt daughter, 


2 model. 1 

Eb, Else we recommence 
our journey to-day. Are you 
prepared to take a bog firewell of your 
friends here?. 

Elizabeth. Friends! my dear Wenk 

Mrs. Food field. Well then, if that is 
too ſtrong a word, I will. ſay your ac- 
quaintance. The term, friend, indeed, 


is one of thoſe we are too apt to miſ- 


uſe. 
Elizabeth. You have fo often cau- 


tioned me, mamma, againft ſudden and 
violent intimacies with people of, my 
own age, that you know I never haſtily 
4% form 


for 


accomrLIzaninTs. . 
form them, even with thoſe whoa 
to me Were, but ae Mis Rud- 


iO! 


* n Das 2e. 1 
worth. 1 „% l 


Mt. Woodftelu. 'You WY ound no 


neceſſity in regard to . 40 tecollect 
my advice. r 
"Elizabeth. Oh dear! no; none in 


the world.” 'You oblige me, however, 
to remember what you have fo often 


ſaid, as to the indulgence of a ſatirical 
diſpoſition; ; and therefore, mam ma, I 
ſhall'only fay of Miſs Rudworth, that I 


viſt her very well and very happy, but 


I ſhall not be ſorry if I am neveß tt to ſee 


her again. 
Mrs. Woodfeld. Thus it is then; that 
thoſe accompliſhments, acquired at "fuch | 
an expence, and by the vnwearied A 1 


cation of ſo many years, ſerve qal 


render” this young perſon diſgiceale 5 


How is it that the” has contrived this? FE 

Elizabeth. Oh! you know very well, 

wen that a girl WhO knew only to 
i read 


i | 
i 
| 
"1 
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read ED write her own. language, who 
was unaſſuming and ſimple in ber man- 
ners, and did not affect to be more than 
her neighbours, would be ten neue 
times more agreeable. 3 
Jie. Woodfeld. 1 entirely agree Th 
vou; and I ſhould ſee with real concern 
theſe good people, her father and mother, 
1o. ſadly miſtaken, but that their error 
makes them ſo happy, it would be cruel 
to attempt undeceiving them. They 
believe that a very loud noiſe is muſic, 
that red, green, and blue blots are fine 
drawings, and that the ſcraps of broad 
French and common place phraſes. in 
Italian, which their Frances utters on all 
e indicate 4 moſt enviable 
nowledge of languages. All this, as 
they, are people who were originally i in 
very. humble life and have had no edu- 
cation themſelves, would be very. par- 
| donable and would only excite a ſmile; e 
| Wy: * PAY. oppreſs dbeir vilitors W's 


with 


* 
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who WW wich fuch i an oſtentatious parade of weir 
ab- daughter's acquirements, and affeck to 
nan I look wir! inſulting pity on "thoſe bo 
land I have not had the means of procuring ſuch 
an exuberance of accompliſhments, one a 
is half tempted _— PE; their il. 
placed pride. 

Elizabeth. Yes, mammaz I wine you 
had done ſo, inſtead of fring 0 > quietly 
while we were really ſtunn en. 

"Mrs. Woodfield. No, Elizabeth; Tam 
too conſcious of my weakneſs in a 
thouſand inſtances about my own Thil- 
dren to have the cruelty fo to mortify 
the partial fondneſs of any perſon to- 
wards their's; beſides, I believe theſe 
good folks are very likely to * 
any ſuch unwelcome - truths to envy. 
They were once greatly my inſeriors in 
point of fortune; and then I recollect 
the 'now Lady Rudworth, at that time 
emerging into a ſort of third ſtyle of 
gentility, gave! me credit for ſome 


— 


oo 
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knowledge in the management of what 
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ſhe called gjewcaſben; and conſulted me 
About| that of her daughter, aſſuring me 
crit was a circumſfance ſhe had much 
at heat. Nom ſhe is much richer than 
1; am;. and I do not blame her for ſup 
poſing ſhe has . EN: Wore 
knowledge. . ar; 
Elizabeth... Disse, proud vo- 
man! but as to that vain impertinent ., 
M, Woodfield. Moderate YOUF.anger, 


mp dear child. If you.indulge ſuch vio- 


lent apdignation, againſt all the people 


Jou meet. whoſe ſelf conſequence is 


equally offenſive, you mill. ſpoil your own 


P. ert but the world will go on juſt 


as it did before. Why ſhould. I quarrel 


with Lady Rudworth, for feeling her 


ãmeginary ſuperiority? She has no idea of 


any othen than that which money gives, 


sand ta:get money has been the purpoſe 
of her's and her huſband's lives, She 


mas now ys tee a title. -N. can 


Al. 1 7 you 


re inculcated and ſubmitted to; a practice 


felf-pra iſe, and were Montaigne's maxim 
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you wonder that ſhe feels and enjoys 
her elevation? 4 
_ Elizabeth. But ſhould this perſon ay 
give herſelf airs of ſuperiority which in- 
ſult all who are ſo unfortunate as to be 
in her company?! _ 
Mrs. Waodfeeld. Certaigly not ; 43 
the ſame obſcurity in the beginning of 
her life which now cauſes her acquired 
riches to be ſo dazzling, i is alſo the cauſe 
why ſhe cannot diſguiſe. the triumph 
of her heart, bs is to conceal the good 
opinion we have of ourſelves, that the 
forms which are called good breeding 


with which Lady Rudworth has had 
very little to do, and which it is now 
too late to acquire. A celebrated effay- 
iſt ſays: That ware the door opened to 


ober ved, that one ſhould ſay, as frankly, 
*« Thave ſenſe, 1 have learning, T have cou- 
«rage, beau „ Or r 5 as "tis Jure We 
"Mt * T1 een 


x * 
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often think /o 3 were this the caſe, ſuch a 


flood of impertinence would break in upon 


us as would render Heieh wy; into- 
lerable. 

But the ſort of forbearance thus agreed 
upon in poliſhed ſociety, Lady Rud: 
worth has never ſeen practiſed where 
ſhe has lived; I mean among people 


which could only be called the upper rank 


of low life; and therefore, ſhe takes no 
trouble to diſguiſe her opinion of that 


| ſuperiority which ſhe believes her money 


gives her, among thoſe ſhe now con- 


 . verſes with. And I obſerve that this 
_ overbearing | ſelf-ſufficiency | is almoſt 
always viſible in people who. have be- 
come - ſuddenly rich, and are raiſed 
above the narrow cirele where they 


originally moved. So that there is no 


reflection more common than that of 


« ſuch a one is purſe- proud. 2 
There is a variation: in this foible, 


it 
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t ſeldom is aſſumed by the lady of the 
family, but is uſually confined to the 


founder of it: 81 mean, when a perſon 80 


very fond of talking of his fortune finds 
an excuſe for doing ſo in affected humi- 
lity. Such a man will ſay: * though 
it has pleaſed God to bleſs my honeſt 
induſtry=-I' began the world with 
nothing,” and ſuch ſort of cant. Our 
friend Sir Randall Rudworth, however, 
is not of this claſs, Of Bonet endea- 
vours he can ſay but little, and there- 
fore wiſely 'finks the cauſe of his ele- 
vation, well content to make the moſt 
of its effects. Far from any humble 
alluſions to his birth, he ſhrinks from 
the mention of it; has lately affected to 
talk of his family as having been long 
ſeated in a northern county; has ſent 
to the Heralds Office for arms, which 
are cut on his ſeal and painted on his 
cartiage; and you ſee his daughter is 
N ſupport all theſe pretenſiona: 

F 2 for 
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| for what will not a Ine 


ea? |. 

| Elizabeth. | 1 what it will. not 
effect; mamma. It will never give to 
Miſs Rudworth the look or * man- 
bers of a gentlewoman, | 1 

Mrs. Woodfeld. That is mere matter 
of opinion, Elizabeth, There are ſew, 
With whom ſhe is likely to have much 
intercourſe at preſent, who can diſtin- 
guiſh between finery and elegant neat- 


neſs, between the pertneſs of 2 
and the eaſe of good breeding,” 
geaeral, I believe, the world gives Soy 
$8 are in undoubted affluence, credit 


for as many other advantages as they 


chooſe to aſſume, You ſee with what 


a decided air Mrs. Modbury talks of 
every thing; daſhes into an hugdred 
4 abſurdities, and affects to be even ſcien- 


tifc. It is impoſſible: there can exiſt a 


woman more ignorant; yet ſhe is not 


* tolerated, but admired and looked 
up 
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up to. Her ſole qualifications are a 
great deal of aſſurance, ſupported hy the 
conſciouſneſs of having a rich huſband, 
a loud voice, and a very faſhionable or 
fanciful © way of dreſſing. All theſe 


adopted by Miſs Rudworth, and added 
to her accompliſhments, will have (you 
may be aſſured) the very fame effect; 


but a rational being can never conſider 


either of thera- as objects of ene * 
imitation 


i LOO OY 


whom ſuch, airs. e 


be very blind or ſtupid. 


Art. Waedfield;; Not at all B for by 


every day in the common intercourſe of 
life, Who do not ſuppoſe, that if 3 
perſon is very well dreſſed ſhe 15-4 


Pep of fortune; and, on the contrary, . 


. that 


\ 


what criterion do ſuperficial obſervers 
judge, unleſs by. outward, appearances ? 

There are very few of the people, with 
whom one has occaſion- to converſe 


4 N 0 


| 
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that the who 1s clothed with extreme 


ſimplicity is nqt able to phat orna- 
ments. 


L once ſaw a 8 * of this. 


* years ago I happened to be at a 
public bathing place; it was late in 
the year, and 1 was to paſs the winter 
in the country; which at that period of 


mi life I did not think of with very 


great philoſophy. Ty The day, however, 
was come when I was to go, and in 4 
melancholy mood I ſet fotth early in 
the morning, to pay a ſmall bill for ſome 
ball fineries at a very faſhionable milli- 


ner s hewly ſet up in the place, and to 


5 purchaſe the few trifles I was likely to 


have wecaſion for . oo winter __ 
Non. n e -10 

While bn ſeuling theſe matters, 2 
lady, very plainly dreſt, and with an hat 
on which was particularly old faſhioned, 
entered "the . 110 1 for a 0 of 


42 a SY | The 
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. The, milliner took down a parcel, 


threw them careleſsly on the counter, 
and with very little ceremony left her 


cuſtomer to chooſe for herſelf, while 
turning again to me, who was but a girl 
at that time, ſhe went on meaſuring the 
tibbands I had choſen. The lady very 
quietly. fitted herſelf with a pair of 
gloves, paid her money, and departed 
without having received from the ſnop- 
woman, even the US? uſual |« on "54 
occaſions 

As I knew perfedtly, well as the: = 
and thought that her tall ſtriking figure 


muſt have made her equally well knows | 


to Mrs. Tiffany, I was ſurgrized at this 


rudeneſs, and could not help. aſking if 


ſhe knew. who ſhe took that lady to be? 
Indeed, replied ſhe, I never ſaw her 
before. It is none of the company 
ſtaying here, but I ſuppoſe ſome little 
1 gentlewoman. of * 3 
6 F 4 cc 1 believe,” 
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9 believe,“ ſaid I, 4 you are e very 
much miſtaken; that lady is the 
Dutebels — by" 

I with T could defcribe the woman's 
face.” She coloured as red as the rib. 
band ſhe was folding;'then became pale, 
and at laſt faid, « Oh, my heavens! how 
rude I have been; but who could have 
thought of a perſon of faſmon ſo early 
n 6 morning? and in ſuch à drefs too? 
and with ſuch a hat? Dear mel what had 
] better do? perhaps, 1 had beſt go 
after: her Grace, and beg her pardon.” 

As I was too young to adviſe, and 
my buſineſs was finiſhed, 1 leſt Mrs. 
Tiffany to ſettle the affair as ſhe could, 
not forry, however, for the leſſon 
the had received, never to truſt alto- 
gether to appearances, of to behave 
with inſolence to her cuſtomers, on 
account of an unfaſhionable hat, or 


upon ſuſpicion of their being hong 


country gentlewomen.“ | 
| But 
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But I mention this circumſtance as 


two thirds of the world, are We 
by appearance. - 

_ Elizabeth. Well, if deen is to bb 
acquited by . finery, there is no doubt 
of N Rudworth's * . 

Mrs. ode, But you, I ruſt, A 
love, will never envy any one reſpect 
that is paid merely on that account.” It 


tan give pleaſure only to very weak 


minds, and with ſuch you may remark, 


that to dazate: by ſuperfluous; perſonal 
ornament, by equipage, or a number of 


ſervants, is generally a ruling - paſſion. 


Every thing that is convenient, all that 


rank demands ſhould be complied. with; 
but oſtentatious diſplay, only. to excite 
eavy and to make the vulgar . 
marks ſome weakneſs of Character. 


7 5 


one among the thouſands that daily 
occur, how much common obſervers, 
who undoubtedly make up more than 
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made themſelves remarkable for this 


ruined by it, that they committed folly 
only. to obtain the applauſe of fools. 
But I ſee Henrietta in the garden, and 

I conclude from thence that every thing 
is ready for our departure. Look how 
little Ella is enjoying herſelf this warm 
day, like one of the butterflies ſhe pur: 
fues—asthoughtleſs and as happy. 
We have now only to take our leave; 

for, luckily, my bufineſswith Sir Randall 
is as near being concluded as it can be 
for ſome time; and, I hope, in ſuch 2 
ſtate as to prevent the neceſſity of my 
Perg troubling him again. 
The carriages being now at the door, 
and the travellers having taken leave of 
their acquaintance, without any ' regret 

on either fide, they again proceeded on 
their way which was that day to be only 
to the diſtance of — 3 They 
ar. e were 


* 


kas oſten been ſaid! of thoſe wa have 


extravagance, and have frequently been 
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were to remain at the houſe of another 


ſriend of Mrs. Woodfield's, (who; was a 


natiye of that part of the country,) and 
the next morning to viſit two objects of 


curioſity in the neighbourhood, and, as 
the days were long, to reach Kant 
ſame evening. a 

As they went, Elizabeth (abo now 
travelled in the poſt- chaiſe with her 
mother alone) could not hel p renewing 
the converſation of the morning. LE 
. Elizabeth. I wiſh, mamma, my 
couſin Caroline had been with us. on 
this. viſit. She is ſo much ſuperior to. 
that Miſs Rudworth in perſon, and 
knows ſo much more, that it would 
have mortified the cone. girl de- 
lightfully.. _.._ - 
| Mrs. Moodſieid. 1 by no > Means viſd 


it on that account. IL am not ſo ſure 
that your couſin's ſuperiority would 


have mortified Miſs Rud worth, becauſe 
L doubt whether it would. have been 


* 
* 
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allowed, while 1 have doubts. how far 
Caroline would have ſubmitted, with that 
complacent indifference which it ought 
to meet wa, 'to mm * 
W + 
Elizabeth, I 845 eee 
ſaid that, what we were compelled to 
hear and ſee of accompliſhments, was 
enough to give one a en bre 
for ever. 
Mrs. Nod feld. She _ 1 ad 
a very fooliſh thing then. But thus it 
ever is, that the abuſe of good brings 
the good itſelf into reproach. It ſeems 
to me, that nothing is more deſiruble, to 
young perſons of fortune eſpecially, than 
_ a- certain degree of perfection in the 
ornamental parts of education; becauſe 


the hours of ſolitude and retirement, 
produce new ideas, and form the taſte. 
But 1 do not think their attainment 
ſhould be the firſt purpoſe ofacar)y life, 

IVES: 3 6 ; or 


they afford a number of reſources in 
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or that they ſhotld be cultivated, as they 
often are, here nature has denied the 


talents neceſfary to their acquiſition, | 


There is nothing in my opinion ſo re. 


all inſtruction, as good temper and 
good ſenſe. Where theſe are wanting, 


the reſt appears to be like high varniſn : 


on a bad picture, ſerving- only to make 
the faults more viſible. 


I never yet ſaw the higheſt ain: 


ment in what are called accompliſh» 


ments, make a young woman eſteemed 
or beloved, - where good temper and 


bleſſings - alone, without any adven . 
titious: advantages, will enable a perſon 
to go through the world with honor to 
herfelf, and as the delight and comfort 
of their friends; for alas! my dear girl, 
there are in the moſt fortunate families, 
and in the courſe of the moſt proſperous 


life, many ſcenes and many hours, when 


muſic 


quiſite to happineſs, which is the end of | 


good fenſe were miſſing; whereas thoſe 
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muſig; geaſes to charm... the ear, and 
painting to engage the eye; when the 
ſickening ſpirit or the wounded heart 
turn from the trifles which might amuſe 
a vacant hour, to ſeck the patient pity 


of ſympathiſing friendſhip, to one who 
can ſuſtain our nee ſrenghea 
our ſortitude. 

20 vregulate * remper,. n 
and form the judgment, is in my mind 
more material than all the accompliſh- 
ments in the world; and the young 
perſon who ſhould give herſelf entirely 
to, or value herſelf immoderately on the 
merely ornamental parts of education, 

would act with as little ſenſe as ſhe 
ould do, who, having heard fringe or 
lace reckoned additions to her clothes, 
ſhould. therefore determine to e 
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in a coach ſent by the Colonel, the 
nn features of the country through 
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Ws. * y meth wot danch a 
diſtance from London as not to 
have entered on ' that line of country 
where the luxury of improvement has 
deſtroyed the wilder features of nature, 
Mrs. Woodfield, who, by the ſenti⸗ 


ing converſation, had never meant to 


diſeourage that taſte for the imitative 


powers of the pencil to which ſhe had 
been herſelf often indebted for amuſement 
in her vacant hours, and for beguil- 


ing the lighter evils of life, took occaſion 


a they journeyed on, to point out to 
her attenti ve auditors, now all with her 
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ments ſhe had delivered in the preced - 
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which hey paſſed, which were obvious 
as ſubjects for landſcapes. 


The t8ad lay for ſome length at the 
foot of a rocky elevation; and fome- 
times through an hollow way, formed by 
the rocks rifing abruptly on each ſide. 
Mrs. Woodfield. How beautifully 
green is every blade of graſs and every 
fmall plant that find fuſtenance arnid 
the fandy. excavations of theſe rocks, 
No objects make better fore grounds 
than theſe rude precipices, nor throw 
off to better advantage the diſtant land- 
ſeapes. But were a painter to repreſent 
2 view, clothed in the emerald: green 
that now almoſt dazales the fight; his 
picture would be glaring and diſpleafing: 
yet nothing can be more * 
and beautiful than the reakey. | 
The contraſt too of | theſe e 
maſſes of ſand-ſtone "Bay a pleaſing 
eſſect, varied and dreſſed as they are 
_ ſhrubs _ * their ſummits 
| crowned. 


gling branches of the blackberry; the 
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crowned with the broom and white 
thorn, intermingled ſometimes with pol- 
lard oaks or tufts of young aſh- or 
beach trees, whoſe roots, often forced 
from the hollow rock beneath, wreath 
into the moſt fantaſtic forms, and the 
projections they form, afford places of 
growth for the female fern, the ſmall - 
blue campanula, to two ſorts of wild 
geranium, to the veronia, and in moiſt 
and ſhady parts of the rock, to the 
wood ſorrel; white violets, too, often 
lurk among theſe uncultivated beds of 
wild flowers, excelling them all in ſweets 
neſs. Burt theſe and many other ſmall 
plants are rather the purſuit of the 
botaniſt chan the landſcape painter, who 
ought, however, in drawing theſe rocky 
ſcenes, to catch the forms, though he 
cannot minutely deſcribe the long tan- 


feſtoons of briony woodbine, nightſhade, 
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or wild hop, that creep or flaunt 
among che rugged hollows. 

Elizabeth, For my part, though | 
1 ought never to deſpair of any 
thing, yet I ſometimes fear I ſhall never 
do trees well; ſince even my. couſin 
Caroline allows that they are the moſ 
nen ud. = 

Mrs, Waodfeld. Anden in drawing 
Sin often fail in them, and even 
maſters do not always ſucceed, Perhaps 
this. may be partly. owing to their ſtudy- 
ing in countries which produce only 
one ſort of tree. Lou know; there are 
many parts of England, where you may 
travel many miles and ſee nothing but 
the dark. elm, too often ſpoiled by the 
loſs of its ſide branches; and you re- 
member, hen we were 1 over 
the edition of Spenſer's Fairy Queen, 
pobliſhed by Kent, we remarked that 
Free Arthur, che red croſs knight, 


16 Una, 
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Una, Dueſſa, and Belpheobe, and in 
ſhort all the perſonages of the various 


allegory, appear under the ſhade, or 
amid landſcapes adorned with young 
elm trees. The reaſon of this want of 
taſte and variety is, that Kent, who made 
the drawings, was an improver of lands, 
parks, and gardens, and in that occu- 
pation had occaſion, to contrive and to 
obſerve continual plantations of that 
tree, to which his eye ſeemed to have 
been ſo familiariſed that he forgot there 


were any others in nature. From the 


tances in many Italian landſcapes pre- 
ſent nothing but the ſpiry form of the 
cypreſs which abounds in Italy: and 


in a ſew years the views in England 


will preſent the ſame pyramidal groups: 


for the Lombardy. poplars, now ſo 'gene- . 
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eld. 1 ove te de pieces of 
rocks and old trees better than cottages, 
ſor it is not often one finds one that 
ts not too ſor mal. 

Mr. Woodfield. On paper, nn 
we may deſtroy as well as raiſe ſtructures 
to our taſte; and it is not difficult to 
diſmantle one of the moſt comfortable 
cottages, till we rendet it tolerably 


pidburgur, to uſe the phraſe adopted 
on the occaſion; then we 'can add the 


hayſtack, or a few hop-poles leaning on 
its roof, - ſhadow it with the pendent 
contrive to hide half the fmalt caſement 
in the thatch, with the groteſque 
| branches of an old fruit tree. But 
water, I think, as oſten baffles the 
learner as trees, at leaſt the moſt pleaſing 
repreſentation of water, when it guſhes 
aut of one of theſe roeks, or ſtarts from 
among the dark ſhades of a ſteep wood; 
fuch: as you know are in our country diſtin, 
> * 
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guiſhed by the name of hangers... When 
we have thus choſen the : features and 
compoſed our little home landſcape, 
we muſt find figures appropriated to the 
ſcenery: and look! at this moment, 


there is à group that Gainſborough 


himſelf would have choſen; fee, Hen- 
nietta, that little party, ſeated on a kind 
of circular bench, formed of a mound 
of earth, confined by woven oſiers and 
covered with turf,, under a maypole, 

Henrietta. Three little girls drefling 
a boy's hat with flowers; and what a 
quantity of e. TRE. have got in 


their baſkets! RIO] 20 


. if we ſtop and 
purchaſe of them ſome of their garlands; 
or at leaſt make them ſome little preſent, 


to increaſe, PR Ws inſan- 


une feſtival? $b:& kt 4363; z uk 
eee ad Bla, Ohl. do let us! 


— done, they proceed. 
15 oy; | | Elizabeth, 
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"Elizabeth, Well! we have made 
theſe poor children very happy however. 
. Henrietta, I wiſh we could have ſtaid 
to, have ſeen them dance. Pray tell me, 
mamma, whether there are now ſuch 
| dances of ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes as 
one reads of in ſongs and poems; 
where they chooſe a queen of the May, 
and all the houſes are dreſſed, and all 
the ways ſtrewn with flowers? 
Mrs. Woodfield. No, Heurzens ;1 
believe theſe paſtoral feſtivals - exiſt no 
where now but in deſcription, yet ſome 
remains of them are left among the in- 
fant peaſantry, of which we have juſt 
had an inſtance in the children we have 
ſeen, happy heirs of laborious poverty; 
who, obtaining a very ſeanty ſubſiſtence, 
want no more, and find amidſt the * 
and coppices their ſlender deſert, 


4 Lite the gay birds that ung them > 
Thoſe You ſee rob the meadows and 
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cortage gardens, to furniſh their ſole 
finery, and on this eleventh of May (when; 
according to the prejudice of their 
grandmothers, they obſerve May-day 


25 it fell in the old ſtyle) the happy par > 


ſally. forth, feeling, perhaps, as muc 
delight a as they ar are capable of expreſſing; ; 
for now, releaſed for ſome months from 


the . confinement. neceſſarily. impoſed - 


upon them in dark and dirty cottages 
by the weather, by the ſnow, tempeſts, 
and floads of winter, they are at liberty 
to, enjay the only luxury they. know, 
that of wandering among the meadows 
and woods, which offer to theſe; ample 
children of nature ſo many charms and 


though certainly incapable of deſeribing, 


or perhaps incapable of diſeriminating 
what they feel, yet it is theird, more free 
from: care and from reſtraint thanthe 
ayourites of affluenee, to enjoy what 
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ſome poet (I chave-fprgoe wha) fo vel 
On vl. 91. 1 e l U 


4 By vale ot brook to leer! e 
Hear che ſurams pebbled roar, and the, Geet ber 
= .« Humming his fairy tunes in praiſe whe flowers,” 
| And 1 am perſuaded the felt drefs o 
A royal birth- day, covers not an heart 
ſo gay and happy as apy of thoſe » we 
have j juſt left. 

 Bfcabeth, But 1 ſhould, like to ſer 
ak of the rural. balls, which, one learns 


Lee e 


from poems. 
" Mes. Wedfeld, 7 ſuch as even 
*s great and grase Milton teaches us 
to fancy, when he:concludes . addreſs 


F 
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. And welcome thee, and wich thee. long!“ 
. W of 
, nymphs, are wich us never heard; and 
_ the” May is welcomed. oniy by the 


2 T1 12 St younget 
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younger villagers; Shot; perhaps; a 


few garlands on the May- pole or about 


the ſign · poſt of the ue of wad = 
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hamlet” 


Nothing, certainly, e . 9 


preſented Men die ſoenes ef rufe 
e thoſe aſſemblies Wa 
felicity, | ob Sl in net dg b 
Wen yeung und old ene, 0 
On a ſun- nine holiday ? 
for in our times, neither obe ade 
who are capable of worde, can loſe a day 


of labour. eg ate pessgs Werd pe- — 
haps very juſt when Theoeritus* wrote 


of the lives of Sieſlian ſnepherds but 
they have no reſemblance to the manners 
of Etiglandf9 +5544 le oe on Nl 
Even a this difance of time I well 
recöllect hom greatly difappGinted 1 was 
when, being or twelve 
years old, T was firſt me wh 4 ſhepherd. 
Having taken my ideas from ſongs, 


where Strephon meets Phillis and pre- 
"VOL, 1. G 


ſents 


F<. 
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Kung her wich atlamb ggeſſed 


with roſes 
and οαbhines, or from the, Chelſea 
China, figures, which at that time 
adorned many apartments, I had ſup- 
poſed; a-hepherd: to be à perſonage 
elegantly; attired, in a pos- green jacket, 
a ſilk hat; crowned with hyseinths, fol- 


loyed by a beautiful little dog, his crook 


ornamented with ribands, and charming 


the echos by the ſound of his flageolet: 


inſtead of which Ia 2 ſtout 2 
looking clown, whoſe hair ſeemed 
bleached in-the-pinching ſtorms to which 
he was expoſed; he was clad in a, coarſe 
jacket of \ tapped leather, very much 


patehed: concealed, however, partly by a 


thick white woollen great coat; his hat 


was tird- on with 4 7 Anh: - 
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chis can be a/ ſhepherd? Where then are 
the beings deſcribed by P pe, by Shen - 


ton; the Paridels, Damons, and -Cory+ 
dens ? Alas! ſuch, in a thouſand- more 
material inſtances;, is the mortiſying dil · 
ference between the pictures of life we 
are ſhewn and the ſad realities we are 
obliged to accept. dn theſe drawings it 
. ene ee ter 3h/42f0000 
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nam mama N64 
vet chere is full felicity 3 in mo- 
ral. ſcenery, and rural, employments, to 
depreſs. with deep regret. the Poor exile, 
has. forced from his or her native vil- 
lage 49: ſeck 4 precatious ſobſiſtence 
among the ſtifling crouds of a grgat city, 
""—_ for. 5 t an a 


1 Covrper. 
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did ao melo, How is it pofnble 


tone, by Hammond, and Lord Little - 


! 


and dune bod W * 
mind inſenfibly lofts its taſtè ſor the plea- 

- ſures of ſimple nature, caſts many a long 1 
ing, lingeriag look towards theſe ſondly 
8 retiembered braunes of early "content. | 
One remarkable inſtance of this I will 

i relate to N Ir would make my ſtory 
_ - - outlaſ this ſtage of our journey, were 
1 to tell at length the unfortunate acci- 
dents which occaſioned a poor girl, 
Lydia Meadows; who had been brought 

up with great care and tenderneſs 5 

her grandmother, to be cleft; at the 
death of her ancient protectreſs, an 
helpleſs and deſtitute orphan; and 
chough ſhe had been taught to expect, 
and really ought to have had a ſmall 
proviſion from the effects of this her 
laſt ſurviving relation; yet they had 
fallen into ſuch hands, that, as old 
Mrs. Meadows was not of the pariſh, or 
even a native of the county where ſhe 
"was ſettled when death overtook her, 
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the e alarmed leſt her 


orphan grandchild, then} between thir- 


teen andi ſourteen, ſnould become bur - 
thenſdme to them; and inqviring out 


her relations; (which were very few,) | 


they found only one man, à tin- plate- 


worker in Long Acre; willing to give 
himſelf any trouble about her. The reft, 


having found, on: inquiry, that the 


grandmother had leſt nothing, declined 


having any concern wick one ſo little 


likely to become 2 profitable inmate as 
the unfortunate Lydia. 
The tin-man, having maler more 


en or fer ſome other reaſon, 


undertook: to find ſome perſon who 
would receive his young relation for a 
very! ſmall premium as an apprentice, 


and the overſeers having poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of all her grandmother's effects, 
which remained aſter the rapacity of the 
"firſt plunderers, had raiſed a/ſum which 
by determined ſhould be enough for 
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this purpoſe. Poor Lydis, therefore, 
Who had never hedrd an harſh word till 
now, or known a fear or 4 difficulty, 
was put into 'a ſtage-conch with a 
little bundle of clothes, and leſt to find 
her way as well as the. could from a 
town in; Devonſhire to am inn in 
London, where, however, ſhe'was told 
her couſin (whom the cordial TO 
in her life) was to meet her: 
A woman, going from: * 
to viſit her friends at Saliſbury, pro- 
miſed to take care of her ſo far: to her 
the unhappy girl clung as to her Jaſt 
friend; and the Woman, affected with 
her innocent tears, ſtaid to ſee her get 
into the ſtage that was to proceed from 
chence to London; and telling her ſtory 
and the helpleſſneſs of her ſituation to a 
decent looking perſon who ſaid ſne was 
going to Turnham Green, ſhe-recom- 
wended Lydia to ber care, while the 
Fun girl felt *** more fortora and 


5 ag... deſerted. 


© © 20G Sov. Wy 
deſerted than before aw ſhe wok leave of 
her only acquaintance-. Cy, bh 


luſenſibly, however, Ber bew fiend — 


gained her confidence; and in the fim- 
plicity of her heart, ſhe told het aiſhort 
and mouriful ſtory, The woman incher 
turn pretendetd to relate her owns and 
gave herſelf of courſe a very good cha- 
racter; ſo that the poor girl believing 
ſne had found another friend, entreated 
her to come to ſee her in Bondon, and 
aſſurod her, that if ſhe could get leave 
ſhe would fiad her out und renew her 
acquaintance; from whom, however; 


when ſhe came to the place of het 


deſtination, ' ſhe was compelled to part. 


It was late-- before the ebach Lydia 
was. in arrived at- the 


place where it 
was finally to deliver the paſſengers and 


| pareels; und as ſhe proceeded through oe | 


the ſtreets, the noiſes, the lights all 
ſhe fuw and heard, was fo. new and fa. 
nn chat ſne had  hiardly eb 
3 rage 
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rage to look forwarde roi what the yet 
had to encounter —a: meeting with a 
relation on whom en now in ſome 
meaſure to depend. TIES pt Non! 
But far more dreadſul was her few: 
tion than ſhe had feared to find-it;' for 
On arriving at the inn, there Was 
no perſon there to receive . her, ws and 


what was Gill-worſe, when the packages 


came ta be taken out of the coach, 
ber's, in which: was alb her worldly 
goods and the direction Whither ſhe 
0 g0, ns not to be found. The 
| evachman,; ſeeibg: he bad only a help- 
leſs child to deal with, .Joudly-proteſted 
it had neyer been put into „his care; 
and nom poor, Lydia, friendleſs and 
Ppennyleſs, and in a; place ſo, new and 
frightfully ſtrange as a dark and dirty 
rom eat ſuch an inn, felt herſelf. ſo 
oppreſſed, 10; terrified, and ſo totally 
at adoſs hat to do, that, unable even 
to neep, ſhe ſat down 1 in; the firſt chair ſhe 


TIN 


5 7 could 


could find, and remained there like a 
ſtatue. / A number of men came in and 
went aut; each buſied about his own. to 
concerns, but nobody noticed her, It 
crew; late. The buſtle at the door 
made by the arrival of coaches ſubſided, 
and unnotieed, yet without courage to 
ſpeak, the unhappy girl remained torpidʒ 
terror combining with: fatigue to de- 
prive her even of the little reſolution or 
preſence of mind ieh might at h 
age be expected. 3 . 50 11 15.4: 5 2 2 
At length one of the runners of the” 
inn coming in to ſee ſor ſomebody, was- 
returning on finding the room as he fup=" 
poſed-empry; for Lydia, wrapped i in her 
black cloak, and with her bonnet drawn * | 
over her face, was hardly viſible; when: 
ſome ſlight motion ſhe made'in attempt- 
ing to ſpeak occaſioned: him to obſerve 
her, and approaching, he aſked her 
rudely -who the "ny" and what the * 


wanted there? en d: 
* or” The 
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Ihe trembling girl related, as well as 
ſhe could, "whence ſhe cams and what had 
befallen her; and fortunateſy the man 
to whom ſhe ſpoke was not ſo, deſti. 
- tute of bumanity | as perſons in his con- 


dition of life, frequently are. He ſtudied 
a moment. what was to be done, and then 
called, a female ſervant of. the inn, who, 
3 after making ſome difficulties, agreed to 


let the poor child have a bed there that 
| night, and cold her that as ſhe knew the 
name of ber relation, and that he lived in 
or near Long Acre, the might.caſily find 
7 in i the wording. 
mo 9 0 .. POgr as it, was, ſeemed ſuch. 
a_relie to. the. haraſſed. Fpirits, of the 
deſolate orphan, th. 1 ſhe, was 
to 1 hd tears; 
moved to more el compaſſion by theſe 
N ſymptoms - of diſtreſs, gave 
her ſome refreſhment, andthew woman put 


no able 


ber into a truckle bed 1 inga garret next 


to ber own. But ſuch were the fear and 
ter ror 


/ 


Eyen, this aecom- 


r . caſyal protectors, a 


terror with which her” late as plotable 


ſituation and this firſt view of Lander | 


had impreſſed her, that not even the 
great fatigue ſhe had gone through dif-. 
"oſed her to ſleep; and with the firſt! 
dawn of the morning ſhe got up; dreſſed 
herſelf, as well as ſhe could, and with. 
fearful ſteps ſought. we woman to whoſe, 
pity, ſhe, owed it eee I pad: 
the night in the ſtreet. 
As the pleaſurable eib Aißüg 
from the conſciouſneſs of having done 


one good action oſten induces: thoſe, 


little aecuſtomed to general henevolence, 


to continue their; kindneſs: and do a 
ſecond; the maid of the innl ſeemed to 


have taken poor Lydia inta/ her protec- 
tion, and finding how agnorant ſnewW˖zs, 


and that ſhe might be Joſt in the ſtreets 


if. ſent out alone, conffived ta procure 


the attendance of a ha v waited” 


about the door of the inn; and under 
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99 written che name ſhe | 
tered: faint and brearhleſs, ot Leibe hor- 
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his ee ſet out to find her 
eig dt fete fat 
„The. ltreets; for it was wa "Fen 
were ſo dirty, and the way ſeemed ſo 
long, that fatigue and anguiſh again 
took poſſeſſion of her heart. At length 
ſhe ſound the "ſhop, over which was 
tht. She en- 


rible clatter made by three men who 
were at work in it, completed her con- 
ſternation; her attendant already de- 
parted, who, ragged and dirty as he was, 


ſeemed preferable to the grim creatures 


ſhe ſaw hammering around her; and, 
_ -fearidg ſhe knew not What, ſhe was 


about to return to the ſtreet; when one 


of the men ceaſing to hammer, aſked 
her what | ſhe would have, and with 


ſame difficulty ſhe 85 the name | 
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The man; who had now a confuſed 
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notion that this was the young wornan | 
his maſter expected from the country, 
called him, and Lydia ſoon beheld 
aſcend from a cellar that had an iſſue 
into the ſnop, a tall black figure, with 
his ſhire ſtripped up to his ſhoulders, 
who putting forth a great ſooty band, 
aſked how ſhe came there; told her he 


was going at night to meet her; and 
then bade her follow him do his good 


woman. Lydia, hardly knowing what 
ſhe, did, was preceded by her un- 
couth relation into a little dark room 


behind the ſhop, where the was intro- 


duced. to à very dirty looking fat wo- 
man, whoſe hair half powdered hung 
about her ears the remains of her Sun- 
day's finery. She ſeemed very little de- 
lighted with the arrival of her huſband's 
relation: obſerved, that ſne had no no- 
tion of ſeeing ſuch a tall girl, and aſked 


| 908 the was ſick? what made her look ſo 


2 
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White? and where her box was? It was 


ves half an hour before poor Lydia 
ſound ſtrength or courage enough to uo 
anſwer all theſe queſtions, and when a 
ſhe had done ſo, Mrs. Croply was ſo 7 
much diſcompoſed ar the, thoughts of I ©! 
what was to follow: the Joſs of this 11 
obuntry couſin's clothes, which: muſt of A 
courſe be her huſband's providing others, * 
and the; mournful vvice and faint look A 


of the dejected orphan were ſo diſpleaſ- 
ing do ber, and ſtemed to threaten her 5 
with ſo;nijueh mate trouble than Ihe was 1 
diſpoſed to tale. that ſue could neither 
regpteſs nor conceal her diſpleaſure / even 4 
before the unfortunate object of it; but 
calling to her -huſbadd; who had gone a 
bagk- to, his work, fie began in no % 
very gentle accents to reproach! him k 
for che expente- he had brought upon WM» 
himſelſcbychis fooliſh officiouſneſs: The 
man endeavouted, but in vain, to appeaſe 
her aud „ the dark and 
lr ® miſerable 
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miſerable, hole in which ſhe was c ne- 
fined, and the vuncealing clatter of - tha 4% 
workmen; that rung in her ears, had 
altogether ſuch; an effect on Lydia, that 
believing, ſhe. ſhould. not long trouble 
any. bady,. ſhe, only begged, leave, to lie 
down any where, for a, few-hoursz;-** and 
ec then, ſaid ſhe, “ as ſoon as 1 am able; 
& Madam, but at this moment I really 
cc haye not ſtrength, 1 will, go again to 
the place where, the coach ſet me 
« down, and endeavour to procute a 


« paſſage. back to... the county from 


„hence I came: where I ill woc oh 
| I chearfullz works in the fields for my! 


« breadz; I. will do any thingy indeed 


«I, will, ma zam not to be any morei 
2 trouble, ar be any farther burthenſome 


* 7 0 Fou or Mr. Croply. . 12 een 
a” A. rude and hart anſwer fram the / 
91 unfeeling, woman finiſhedithe ,dialague;: 
„bot. che. wretched gin was alloweds-20: 
"= a AY -placa whih had been pro- 


2 Fury 4 | vided 


} 
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1 vided for her to ſieep in, till ſhe went 
to the Italian trimming maker, near 
Newport Market, to whom . to 
be bound apprentice. Mr. Croply had 
already received. from the overſeers of 
the pariſh where. her grandmother died 
the apprentice ſee; and being, after 
much murmuring on the part of her 
female couſin, furniſhed with a mere 
change ol clothes, ſhe was, on the third 
day aſter her . n ber 
new maſter. Wie | 
- Fortunate ———_ ovine. wig poder. 
the protection of tender and vigilant 
friends, are ſecuted from every danger 5 
and every want, can little imagine the 
hardſhips and ſufferings. of thoſe poor 
girls in inferior life, who, to obtain a 
mere exiſtence, toil in the, dungeons 
where lech Pune lie in a erouded 
me He Who i born in the 
mines is 10 aceuſtomed to their black 
e not regret, be- 
mo -. cauſe 


. a. 
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cauſe - he hardly knows the light of 
Heaven; ſo thoſe who firſt find their ex- 
iſtence in the airleſs and dreary caves 
where the mechanic dwells in London, 
have very little ĩdea of any other ſcene. 
To poor Lydia it was far otherwiſe, The 
lodging occupied by her ' new. maſter 
conſiſted of three wretched rooms in an 
alley, where hunger and contention 
added to the horrors of a confinement 3 
worle than a priſon. The man, an Ita - 
18 who could ſpeak little or no Eng- | 
lin, could hardly earn à ſcanty, ſub- 4 
fltente by his buſineſs; becauſe the ar- 
ticle he manufactured was now almoſt 
entitely out of faſhion. His temper 
was fierce, vindictive, and unfeeling; and 
bis brutality to his two apprentices 
could only be exceeded by that which 
his wife exerciſed towards himſelf. She 
vas an Engliſh woman, Who, believing 
ſhe had done him a very great honor in 
W him, and hs a ſpirit more 


violent 


* n Ne. 
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_ 
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violent than his own, not only returned 
his: i humour wicht intereſt, but often 
made him petition for an armiſtice; and 
ſo dreadful were theſe ſcenes to Lydia, 
who had never had an idea of fuch 
people or ſuch conduct, that © if. ſhe 
could have endured the famine and 
ſcqualid wretchedneſs ſhe was condemned 
10 live in, the . extreme terror with 
which | theſe quarrels impreſſed ber 


would: alone have determined her to 


eſcape at every Hazard from ſuch an in- 
ſopportable condition of life. Her fellow 
apprentiee; though like her taken rather 

as à Adrudge than to learn the huſineſs, 
was older than Lydia, and having ſome 
telations to whom ſhe could complain, 


was treated with *rather more conſi- 


deration, and had reſources of her own, 
which ſeemed - to make ber lot lels 
pitiable; but Lydia, who, young as ſhe 
was, by no means wanted ſenſe, ſoon 
diſcovered by her converſation. that. ſhe 
ei, | | was 


ved N vas a very bad "girl; and though ſhe 
ten M cried to bbtain her confſdenee "Lydia 
and I frunle Hum her advances, and found, 
dia, I in béing aſſociated' with ſuch 4 perſon, 
uch WW mother reafon for the reſolution ſhe had 
ſhe taken to quit her wretched abode. © ' 
and rer whicher could ſhe fly; or to 


ned I whom cobld The appeal? To complain 
vith 0 Mr. Croply ſhe knew would be vain; 
nor had ſhe much leſs dread of remaining 


vhere ſhe was than of going to his 


At length ſhe thought of the abquaint- 
ance” ſhe had made between "Saliſbury 


Kenlington; bot 'was to be ſet dowft at 


Knew 
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houſe She had no relations pn whoti 
ſhe had any claim, none at all Hleely to 
owh her or take any trouble about her. 


and Turnham Green. This woman had 
ſaid her name was Jacobs, and that ne 
vas ſiſter to a reputable tradeſtnan dt 


Turnham Green on à viſit to & fiſter 
there, who was ill. She had given 
poi her — and the poor ST 


behalf; ſhe. thought it certain that Mrs, 


* extent of her ambition. More than two 
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neu ſo liatle of the world hat the be- 


in a a ſtage=coach; to f feel an idrevelt in her 


Jacobs would adviſe her how to act, ſo 
that ſhe might be permitted to return to 
the hardeſt labour ſnhe could be put to 
in the country, which was the utmoſt 


miſerable months had paſſed ſinee her 
ill-ſtarred journey; and it was now-early 
ſpring, which happened to be remark- 
ably forward. Lydia ſaw the fury thine 
on the walls of her ſad priſon, and her. 
imagination was buſy in fageying how 
green and ſtrewn with flowers were the if by n 
_ fields and the coppices where the: uſed I prov 

to wander with her little village friends; ¶ ſhe. 

and theſe thoughts. ee all her N inqu 

ſufferings by compariſon. 
In this ſtate of mind, it Weed 1 
chat ſhe was ſent with a parcel of fringe I tenti 
to a warchouſe i in Pall-mall. When ſhe I Hyd 
9 8 found | 
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bund Pn to go out, a ernüsed 
never 29: #@urny and putting all the 
linen ſhe had into her pockects, ſhe 
went forth to throw. herſelf on the wide 
world. All ſhe poſſeſſed was a fingle 
ſhilling/ in her poeket and a piece of 
gold ſhaped: like an heart and faſtened 
to a tiband, which had belonged to her 
mother and which ſhe had been accuſ- 


ber neck. This, however dear it was 
to her, (and the laſt of many other little 
memorials of the better days of her 
family whieh had all been loſt with her 


clothes, )- ſhe determined, when | preſſed 2 
by neceſſity, to ſell; and thus flenderly 


provided, ſhe firſt delivered the parcel 
ſhe had been entruſted with, and then 


inquiring her way to Kenſington, quitted 
the town, which to her had appeared 


2 vaſt dungeon filled with eruelty, con- 


tention, and crimes; When ſhe reached 


Hyde Park, che beauty of che verdure, 
| | the 


tomed from;(her infancy, to wear round 


525% „ 2 — r „ „„ 
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the freſhneſs of the air ſa lang-untaſted, 
ſeemed to reanimate ber, ſtrength, and 
ſhe thought that if ſne might only be 
ſuffered; to wander about at liberty ia 
fields and woods, the ſhould.; want no- 
thing. The fear, howeyer, of being 


3 overtaken,and forced back by her cruel 


maſter r. ſtill mote cruel miſtreſi 
ſometimes. aſſailed her, and; (through 
apprehenſion haſtened her walk, It was 


about eleyen.o'clock, when ſhe; arrived 


at. Kenſington, where. ſhe took out the 
the direction to her ſtage coach c- 
qwaintance, and entering the. firſt ſhop 


the. ſlaw; ſhe: n nde un. 


perſon it deſcribed. 0 
No ſuch; perſon was 8 — 


ioquired. again and again without ſuc- . 
_ cel,. Ihe then wandered round the 


whole place; but no one of. that name 
was to be heard of. Hunger now 


made her tecollect it was growing late. 
Her 
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ted, MY Her hearty vhieh had been at firſt elated 
nd MY vich. ber eſtape/1, now; ſank, cold, and 
| be I bopeleſs; yer/ſhe determined to proceed; 
ia Wand flattering herſelf, there might be 
no- ¶ me miſtake in the direction the had 4 
ring Muken, the appeaſed her hunger wah 
rue] bun for which ſhe changed her willing, 
irels Mand went on to Turnham Green 
ugh No Mrs./Jacobs was to be heard. of | 
was chere; indeed there was not in the 


ved rillage ſuch a ſhop! far toys and cutlery 1 
the Was the woman had deſoribed her brother | 


9 keep; * One of the women to whom 
Lydia applied for information told her, 
that it was moſt likely the perſon ſhe 
wiſhed to find lived at Brentford; - and 
0 2 thought that ſhe recollectad 
of che name. On this ſlender 
e the unhappy' pilgrima proceeded; 
n Jooking wiſtfully towards the car- 
that paſſed, and longing to aceept bl 
che offers of the. (drivers of public „ 
nc: 10 * her ups but the fear Þ 
| being | 


K 


i 


tk 


faintneſs and fatigue, 


quaintarice was more remote than ever; 
: but as ſlowly the moved along the ſtreer, 


before her, who in her figure very much 
reſetribled' Mr. Jacbbs; Dat hat 'wis 


| clad in an old faſhioned but very te 
ä maärkable chintz gown, which 'Lydi 
believed to be the very fame that once 


| which" hid" been -avifing "rom dle 
_ (400 bas 2 N +. 


nin 5 ſiteadi! 


pritoove' vr. 


« >. ; + ” 4 PY - 0 o . 
b * £4 | le on 1 - y all her Y e: de. 


terred her; and thou 


5 finking ou 
e went on. 

Before ſhe came to Brentford i it wa tio 
five o clock, andthe ſelt that to ſupport 18 


Herfet much longer was impoſiible, I the 


r 


Her hope r of finding her ac. for 


the was Turpriſed by the ſight of a perſon 


Mit. more ſurpriſing, this perſon” wit 


d to her graridmother, and which 
as” it was to Compoſe! « part of he 
dem clothing, had Been: in the parce 


A fullten impulſe-matte Lydia ſpring 
1322 overcekr the woman and look 


- 
= 
I 
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deadly: in her face;—it was the very. - 
ſame ;* the good Mrs. Jacobs whom ſne 


tion! 
ee 5 be more cb Dum 15 
the world, and in the joy of finding her 
ſuppoſed friend, the circumſtanoe was 
overlooked; Lydia therefore | ſpoke to 
Mrs. Jacobs, and expreſſed her pfeafure | 
at meeting her, in which her aequaint- - 
ance. was ſo,far-from participating, that 
ſhe declared ſhe never ſaw her before; 
wondered at her impertinence in ſpeak- 
ing to ber, and adding, that ſhe be- 
leyed her à bad and idle girl, and 
thought ſuch a one ought to be taken 
ups then ſhe ſuddenly entered an houſe 
of men appearance and ſhut the door. 
The unhappy girl, in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation, ſtood a moment gazing at 
the place, and the ſenſe of her deſolate 
and forlorn ſituation: ſtruck fo forcibly on 
her mind, that ſhe 188 into an N 
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of | tears; che [town where | ſhe. "IFF 
ſeemed a counterpart to that ſhe had 
lefe; inſtead of a friend: ſhe found an 
enemy; alas! ſhe had found one, who, 
having robbed, could nt ver forgive her; 
bor ſuch in/all-ranks is human nature 
che wretch, who is conſcious of having 
committed an injury, never pardbns the 
injured; and the deeper the treſpaſs 
the more inveterate the malignity. 
Phis wretched woman, Who was 'a 
Jeweh,; and belonged! to a gang that 
travelled: through” the country; commit 
ting Petty frauds and receiving ſtolen 
goods, had by her 'menaces and fierce 


looks ſo terrifſed che poor girl, that as 
ſoon as ſhe recollected Herſel after ſuch 


/ 


anentounter; he thought only of Kaften- 


ing as faſt as poſſible from à place 
where it was likely to meer her again; 
and, without any fixed plan, ſhe wan- 
dered along the. road towards Hounſlow, 
* gt lietle To at 'a- We 
to 


cg Des D 8 


tance from it, ſhe: threw n | 


to her that either the purſued or the 
purſuers might come aro! the field 
Where ſhe was; and though it was 
hardly; poſſible for her to be in a more 
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anal her hunger. It was now 
hes darlæ, and rebollecting the ſtories 


ſne had heard related by the paſſengers 1 


in the coach of robberies and murders, 


her courage and ſtrength no longer ſuf- 


ficed to: ſupport her to purſue the road; 
and ſhe could but juſt creep: through a 


gate into a ploughed field by the way- 


fide; where under an hedge, at ſome dif- 


ground in deſpair. YT 
The unhappy pilgrim had not * 
lain there, before a violent noiſe om the 


road rene wed all her tertors; ſhe could 
_ diſtingviſh among u loud olacour of 


voices, that a, robbery had been com. 
mirted, and that a party were in purſuit 
of the robbers, It inſtantly oceurred 


bs leide, he dread of this 
H. 2 made 
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made wi a her fatigue; the crept 
again away, and paſſing by a gap in the 
' hedge to another field, ſhe ſaw at a 
dittant fide of it a group of buildings 
which ſeemed to be the back of a farm 


yard; for ſne could diſcern an Hayſtack 


and ſeveral outhouſes. Here then ſhe 
thought ſne might obtain more ſhelter 


and concealment than in the open 


field. She approached and liſtened: 
every thing ſeemed ſtill about the en- 
cloſure, which was ſurrounded by ſheds, 
ſtables, and barns; it opened on one 


ſide to the field ſhe was in, and on the 


other ſeemed attached to an handſome 
houſe and garden. No ſound now 
alarmed the trembling wanderer, for the 
noiſes on the road died away in diſ- 
tance; and her ſpirits being a little re- 
covered, ſhe ventured to look over the 
gate, and beheld with deſiring eyes the 
ſtraw with which part of the ground 
and one of the outhouſes ſeemed to be 
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henflons; ſhe Preped 
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ſtrewn,” Sbe dtesded however leſt dogs 
ſhould fly out at ber; but after HAR. 
ing ſome time and heating Hothittg, 
ſne got over the gate, ant, in the 
fartheſt corner of a hovet gabe full of 
firaw, ſhe threw herſelf down, Hankfch 
for ſach a ſhelter, and flatterlüg herſelf 
ſhe ſhould remtam there unſeen and un- 
moleſted till motning. 
Overcome with unden geg yo 
queted her remaining fears; but” ſhe 
had not enjoyed 


rouſec; to a rene wal of all her appre- 
n 1 


found that the noiſe which 
torbed her was occaſioned” by tab er- 
vants who brought ſome horſes into 4 
ſtable oppoſite, where they enn 
ſome time; and then, as they q 
departed,” poor Lydia retur We 
more to her repoſe, rejoicing tliar fd 

I. H 3 | had 


this relief above an 
hour or © two, before ſhe was again 


g 
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had thus eſcaped obſervation, and not 
venturing. to think on what was to be- 
came of her the next day. 

Too ſoon it arrived; and Lydia, ſud- 
denly awakened by loud voices very near 


her, ſtarted from her ſtraw, and ſaw a 


man with, A pixchfark removing it, and 
ſo near her, that the next ſtep he made 
would probably have wounded her; 
Dealer and the man, who ſeemed 

o be. a: ſort of under groom, ſtepped 
== and aſked. her what ſhe did 
there? the poor girl was unable to re- 
ply; but ſeeing that ſhe was quite a 
young, perſon, and did not appear to be 
| azCOmmon beggar, he queſtioned. her 
again ieh leſs harſhnefs, and would 
have ſuffered her quietly to 
depart, i af a fat old coachman had not 
come up, and huffing the lad in very 
ſevere terms for talking to idle wenches, 
bade her go about her buſineſs; telling 


her des de ken de belonged 0 » 
* gang 


„ .rar e. 
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the place, but her feet were fo fore that 


away too, and going into the. houſe, 
related that there was a girl dropped 
down dead in the farm yard. It hap- 
pened that Mrs. Derwent, the lady to 


n ms giving 
I "her 
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gang of gypſies, who not a week before 


had ſtolen a ſieve and an halter our o-. 
the field, while his back was turned 


only half a minute. Lydia attempted 
to anſwer, but could not; and the cho- 
lerie, well · fed, old domeſtic continuing 
to threaten her, ſhe would have quitted 


ſhe could not walk; and pain, fear, 
and fatigue aſſailing her at once, ſne 
ſunk down at n of the mans and 
fainted awayx. 

The ng had a g ed notion, 


13 gil was dead, as he firmly 


believed, and that he was the. lat 
perſon with her, he might. be made 
ta anſwer for it. The groom was al- 
ready gone, and he therefore waddled 


& 
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her morning orders to her houſe-keeper 


ig an achoining room, and hearing part 
of what the man ſaid, which occalioned 


a huſtle among the other ſervants, ſhe 


went herſelf to inquire what it was; 


when having heard the cbachman'd 


gecount, ſhe heſitated not a moment 
to follow- him to the place, where 


Pour Lydia fell remained 4ppatenth 


Iielefs.” 10 | 
 Mbved by they voce 45 belplek 

condition of the pitiable object before 
her, in whoſe” frame and face famine 
und ſicknefs were but too viſible, the 


lady directed her to be brought imme- 


dately into the houſe, where ſuch re- 
medies were adminiſtered,” as retovered 


her from the fir; but her ferifes' were 
ſtill wandering; and as it was now cer- 
-tzin, from het clothes ant general ap- 


pearance, that ſhe was not a vagabond, 
they fuppoſed ſhe was ſome unforron are 
Yeung "Etearure, eſcaped” frotti 4 fick 

1 room 
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room in * acceſs 7 a fever... Mrs. . 
Derwent had ſo accuſtomed her ſervants 


to execute cheerfully continual acts of = 


humanity, that each was now eager to 
obey her orders. Lydia was put to 


bed in a comfortable ſervant's room, 


and an apothecary ſent for, who could, 
however, pronounce nothing. It was 
two or three days before ſhe was able to 


give an accouns of herſelf, and then 


ſhe related her ſhort but ſad hiſtory to 
Mrs. Derwent with ſo much ſimplicity, 
that inſtead of caſting her off as a run 
away, or compelling her to go back to 


her maſter, ſhe humanely inquired into 


the truth of the tale ſhe had heard, and 
being convinced from the manners of 
the Italian and his wife, whom ſhe per- 
ſonally viſited, that Lydia had not de- 
ceived her, ſhe felt ſo much pity for the 


orphan girl, and entered ſo thoroughly . 


into the feelings which drove her to ſo 


ig 
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| ſhip ſhe was put to; that ſhe prevailed 
upon the Italian to give up her inden- 
tures on condition of his keeping the 
ſee he had received; and with the 
hearty conſent of her relation, Mrs. 
Derwent took her into her on family 
to attend om two amiable girls, her 
daughters, about the ſume age as Lydia, 
Wich chem ſhe has remained now ſor 
ſome years, the moſt grateful and attach- 
ed of ſervants,” 
the life of her grandmother had been 
much above what is given to the chil- 
dren of che poor; ſhe poſſeſſed a very 
good underſtanding, and had received 
ſtum her firſt inſtructreſs principles of 
rectitude and religion, which however 
would hardly at her age have reſiſted the 
effect of thoſe bad examples every day 
before her eyes. Her abhorrence there- 
fore of London, and the regret The felt 
when remembering the ſcenes of her 
_— days, 2 * led her to 


Her education during 
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= n aRion wrong in itſelf: Fet. proved the 0 4 
he mot fortynate of, her liſes and never. 


vas humanity more inſtrumental, than 
ey that of Mrs,, Derwept, in ſnatching an 
benpleſs creature from deſtruction, Hath 
her Ihe not exerted, it ſo opportunely, it is 
dis, difficult to ſay what might have; been 
ON the conſequence... to.;this poor ſatlorn 
ach- ir „ whoſe only fault was, that / natural 
nh wiſh He, freſh air and graſſy yerduxe 
ich abit Iſelf hardly ever es, and 
oh. J. doch « chill, (for, Lydja n in 
truth no more,) who has bean; brought 
up amidſt woods and wilds, may well 
be © pardoned for feeling to ara | 
ſituated as ſhe was. 
Henrietta. Ohl my * mamma, 
how my heart has ached for her. If 
jou had told me, that at laſt any evil 
had befallen her, I do not know when I 
ſhould have been happy again? -  - 
Mrs. Waiodfeeld. You feel, Lata ſure, 
for her as an unhappy individual, and - 
. 
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perhaps with ſome degree of additiond 
acuteneſs, becauſe you are conſcious, 
that had ber ſevere lot been yours, you 
would have ated as ſhe did. Thank 
God, my dear girls, that you are more 
fortunate, and always confider with par- 
ticular kindneſs theſe helpleſs children 
of adverſity, very indigent and deſtitute 
young women, whom ſo many cala- 
mities await, and who at beſt have not 
always the means of living by honeſt 
induſtry, however Wangen they ay 
* _ Ms | 
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